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Behind the By-Lines 


this, the final issue the twenty-fifth 
volume THe Forum, 
the first article has been prepared Robert 
Ulich, Professor Emeritus Education 
Harvard University. Long distinguished 
leading educational philosopher has 
written for THE FORUM Education and 
the Concept Mankind, vital study 
terms world events. Among his important 
publications history and philosophy are his 
“Fundamental Democratic Education,” 
“History Educational Thought,” “3,000 
years Educational Wisdom,” and “Crisis 
and Hope American Education.” His 
“Education Nations” (1961) both 
historical and comparative, major emphasis 
being given England, France, Germany, 
The United States America, and Russia. 

his article Europe for Extended 
Schooling Milton Gold, Coordinator 
Campus Schools, Hunter College, gives 
good synopsis plans governments for 
secondary school students who not plan 
pursue traditional college courses. For 
eight years was the curriculum director 
the office the State Superintendent 
Public Instruction Washington. 

Kandel, frequent contributor, 
known throughout the United States and 
abroad, writes Liberal Education and 
Quality. Professor Emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, also 
Professor Emeritus American Studies 
the University Manchester, England. 
was formerly editor “School and 
Society.” Recently wrote for Kappa 
Delta regarding the work its faculty 
founder, volume “William Chandler 
Bagley: Stalwart Educator,” which ap- 
peared several months ago. 

The late Douglas Lawson, shortly 
before his death, prepared the article which 
appears this issue with the title Historical 


Notes Education. was, 
for period, Dean the College Educa- 
tion, Southern University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois. 1960 was the recipient 
Southern University Alumni 
Foundation’s first “Great Teacher” award. 

Integration—Stimulus for Private Edu- 
cation Benjamin points far- 
reaching effects the struggles for racial 
integration they may determine the future 
the public school. Dr. Benjamin Asso- 
ciate Professor Education the Grad- 
uate Division Rhode Island College. 
has previously written for several educa- 
tional 

Education East Germany presented 
Kenneth Smart, who holds his M.A. 
degree from Oxford University. For six 
years, from 1950 was Educa- 
tion Officer the Gold Coast (Ghana). 
now Lecturer Education, Univer- 
sity Reading, England. view the 
present American interest education 
the Soviet Union, presents for ex- 
cellent description the educational or- 
ganization and process one Russia’s 
prominent satellites. 

Must Teachers Remainin the Shadows—? 
presented Victor Bahou, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Social Studies, University New 
York State Teachers College, State Teach- 
ers College, Cortland, New York. 
now completing his work for his doctorate, 
using his thesis subject “The Political 
Drama New York.” 

brief discussion Questioning the 
work Richard Loughlin, Head the 
English and Speech Department, Bronx 
Community College, New York City. 
Kappa Delta Pi. has written “Thought 
and Expression” and has been editor co- 

(Continued page 538) 
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Education and the Concept Mankind 


EDUCATOR whose ideas have 
survived the changes civilization 
was convinced that through teaching his 
followers promoted the same time 
the interests mankind. 

But what did he—or, what should 
—understand “mankind” and, since 
may sometimes use these two terms 
interchangeably, “humanity”? Man- 
kind, the one hand, means the sum 
total human beings; the other 
hand, carries value connotation, his- 
torically connected with the Ciceronian 
term which denotes hu- 
manity not merely the sense human 
beings understood collectively, but also 
disposition other mortals. also sug- 
gests quality excellence; human be- 
ings, not they happen populate the 
earth, but they should 

For many our most influential edu- 
cators the collective and qualitative 
meanings mankind seemed in- 
compatible. Only few selected members 


the race, they thought, can really 
educated. The “many,” contrast 
the élite, may learn how read and 
write and even use cleverly somewhat 
rare vocabulary, but they will forever 
within their little intellectual 
bailiwick. 

This view education, looking only 
the best, may called the aristo- 
cratic and consequently segmental 
terms numbers, but not neces- 
sarily partial. may well aim certain 
universality values, though they can- 
not achieved everybody. Through 
their leadership and example, the few 
may the long run even raise the gen- 
eral level humanity whole, where- 
the many, permitted enter into the 
higher forms schooling, will drag 
down level mediocre conformity. 

This opinion, though unpopular to- 
day, has actually dominated Western 
education from its Greek beginning 
the nineteenth century and still 
shared goodly number men 
merit. received its systematic expres- 
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sion the first great document edu- 
cation that still read our schools, 
Plato’s Republic. There the distinction 
made between the men who have 
earn their living through business 
the work of. their hands, the warrior 
caste, and the “guardians” who after 
arduous training the sciences well 
the military and civic arts can 
placed the helm the ship. 

The ideas Plato and his disciple 
Aristotle provided the philosophical 
background for the classical-humanist, 
often also called the “liberal” education 
later centuries, instituted the 
English great Public Schools, the French 
and Colléges, the German Gym- 
nasia, and the universities. These in- 
stitutions aimed the upbringing the 
“educated gentleman” who had enriched 
his mind with the great treasures 
civilization, who knew how express 
himself clearly and elegantly, and pre- 
sented his person the Platonic virtues 
wisdom, fortitude, prudence and 
justice. 

But how could any Western educa- 
tor concerned with the education 
élite omit the wisdom found the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition? Thus,“Faith, 
Hope and Charity” were added the 
Greek ethical ideals. And when look 
the cultures India, China, and the 
Moslem countries, find the same 
tendency ally the secular with the 
religious virtues. Only during the past 
one two centuries has this situation 
changed under the impact modern 
science. 

With respect our Western tradition 
one may argue whether the Greek- 


Roman pagan and the transcendentalist 
Judaeo-Christian traditions can really 
merge. Actually, one has never got be- 
yond precarious compromises. However, 
the mixture kept the main strands and 
strains the European heritage some- 
how together. And—last but not least— 
saved education from becoming 
enterprise merely national and re- 
gional interests. There always was some- 
thing look to. contained ele- 
ments humane aspirations that bore 
fruit not only, one often believes, 
feudal and conservative realms so- 
ciety, but also—to give only one ex- 
ample—in the ideas the Fathers 
the American Revolution. Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s life, work, letters and educa- 
tional plans prove what the “gentile 
tradition” could with fine mind. 
This classical-liberal education created 
republic the learned some members 
which extended their searching curi- 
osity into foreign lands and cultures and 
thus opened the treasures Chi- 
nese and Indian thought. The idea 
Mankind emerged, not out provincial 
minds, but from men such Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, Goethe and Kant. (Also 
some Jesuit missionaries contributed 
it.) 

Nevertheless, the 
form élite-education failed develop 
the majority its disciples the de- 
sirable interest other important as- 
pects humanity, especially the so- 
cial problems connected with the life 
“the people.” (John Locke called them 
“the rest.”) 

this respect, the West could have 
learned from great thinker the East. 
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For century before Plato and Aristotle 
developed the basic ideas Western 
education, the Chinese Confucius spoke 
his disciples their responsibility 
for humanity both its qualitative and 
quantitative sense. “Heaven” (which 
for Confucius the symbol the order- 
ing forces the natural and human 
cosmos has ordered that 
all are related one great family.” 
“Within the four seas, all men are 
brothers.” And while Confucius was con- 
servative regard the basic structure 
society, which was highly patriar- 
chal and ceremonial nature, was 
humanitarian that the physical and 
moral happiness the people was for 
him the prime goal government. And 
was revolutionary that low class 
and poverty were for him hindrance 
the best kind schooling and the 
highest offices the state. Though not 
democrat terms political organi- 
zation, was democratic man 
spirit. 

But would wrong deny that 
besides the aristocratic there was demo- 
cratic strand also the Christian tra- 
dition. Certainly, largely because his- 
outside its own 
power, became allied with the feudal 
powers the Middle Ages and carried 
much the past over into modern 
times. However, the Old Testament 
the Christian could read the commands 
the parents whatever rank take 
care the education their children, 
and would have acted against the 
spirit the founder his religion had 
not obeyed the message kindle the 
divine spark every human being. This 
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idea appears all writings and actions 
the early Church. After the Migra- 
tion the Nations have the 
Capitularia Charles the Great and his 
clerical assistants, and have the 
work the Benedictines and other 
orders well Protestantism. Ac- 
cording Luther, every Christian 
read the Bible. But the concept 
humanity, seems me, assumes 
new ideal and practical connotation 
the writings the Moravian bishop 
John Amcs Comenius. comparison 
his concept the universal “Light,” 
which every man should enabled 
discover nature, himself, and the 
whole cosmos, the earlier concepts 
Christian education seem narrow. 
Many his ideas resemble those the 
Quakers John Fox and William Penn, 
who were almost his contemporaries. 

the preface his Panegersia 
(1666) Comenius invites all mankind, 
and principally all Europeans, con- 
centrate their minds better organi- 
sation the human society order 
enhance “the salvation the human 
race.” Scholarship, politics and religion 
should combined and reformed for 
that purpose, that 
the noise and tumult disputes, quarrels 
and wars shall cease throughout the world, 
and Light, Peace, Health return, and that 
golden age which has ever been longed for, 


the age Light, and Peace, and Religion, 
may brought sight. 


But now the question emerges: Why 
have all these sublime principles that 
have accompanied the history educa- 
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tion been ineffective? Why, some 
diabolic dialectic, have they been 
distorted that they led cruel persecu- 
tion, division and hatred instead 
unity? 

reduce this fact merely bad in- 
tentions the part politicians, wilful 
rulers and greedy ecclesiastics would 
one-sided. Certainly, they have played 
role, but they could not have done 
had they not been supported certain 
tendencies deeply ingrained human 
nature. 

What has blocked the way poten- 
tially universal ideas the great West- 
ern educational systems? 

order answer these questions 
one could deeply into the psycholo- 
gies the unconscious they were de- 
veloped such men Freud, Adler 
and Jung. But let concentrate here 
the overt. 

The most basic factor the instinctive 
desire the human person toward iden- 
tification with his next environment, pro- 
vided fulfills his want for security, 
belonging, and development. The child 
grows under the protection his 
parents. has reason hate them 
will struggle with them and with him- 
self for his whole lifetime. After the 
first steps away from house and garden 
explores his community; goes 
school, perhaps church; begins 
root the culture and language his 
nation. Otherwise has little chance 
become healthy adult. modern 
psychology has proved anything, 
this. Even the most developed mind 
needs encouraging contacts. Most people 
not like stand the middle 


large room with unknown guests, they 
quickly tend join group. 

cannot jump over ourselves. 
every culture gave its own heritage, 
mankind would just much poorer. 
would not even exist. Here the 
reason why many are afraid 
looking boldly our international prob- 
lems. The nation the widest circle 
their experience, and the more they feel 
the nation danger, the more they 
shaky stone river who prefers 
topple over with instead jumping 
when there time. 

Deeply connected with the desire 
home are two other general human 
qualities. Growing connected with 
certain habits. may not easy for 
child acquire them, but once they are 
acquired they cling person and the 
person clings them. That the case 
especially with habits thinking. They 
have enormous tenacity and survive 
even violent revolutions, unless the lat- 
ter offer more inviting ways solve the 
problems life. Even then the threads 
the past become often entangled with 
the emerging pattern the future— 
apparently against all reason and self- 
interest. 

Another rather general quality 
men their craving for dogmatic 
framework within which they can ar- 
range their ideas and have “peace 
mind.” Here again live between two 
poles. the one hand need distin- 
guishable concepts and references within 
system sort, otherwise become 
confused. the other hand, precon- 
ceived ideas and systems may grow 
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like bulky walls around us. Even when 
they already crumble they are still there. 
This applies scholarly “schools 
thought” much religious tradi- 
tions, the latter especially because 
they are connected with habit-forming 
practices cult and worship. addi- 
tion inner comfort they may promise 
eternal reward the faithful. And 
while the really pious they engender 
genuine sense humility, they may 
give others the pride belonging 
the chosen. 

Even when reading Comenius’ words 
about “the salvation mankind” can 
fairly sure that meant the salva- 
tion “under Christ.” 
thought mankind whole, but 
saw through colored glasses. And 
did Milton, spite his fight against 
tyranny and for the freedom the 
press; even greater degree than 
Comenius who, being refugee from 
Hapsburg rule, shows traces Mil- 
ton’s nationalism. 

Nulla salus extra ecclesiam applies to- 
day especially the pride nations. 
Also here one has see history its 
totality. The desire for nationhood was, 
and still is, the inevitable outcome the 
expansion the natural rights man 
over into ethnic groups with the sense 
common cultural past and mission. 
the other hand, nationalism with all its 
various ramifications has far out- 
passed the churches earlier times 
the ruthlessness self-assertion. The 
facts are near that there 
need for illustration. And more than 
anything else, the schools have been the 
instruments chauvinism. 
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Yet, while there reason for opti- 
mism, there also reason for despair- 
ing pessimism. 

First, despite all the weight pressure 
groups and the limitations the human 
mind, the schools, whether under hu- 
manistic-aristocratic, under religious 
influence, have spread not narrow 
and narrowing opinions among youth. 
They have opened millions young 
people the limitless and universal as- 
pects inherent the humane traditions; 
they have taught not nationalist 
and racial prejudices, but also shown 
that one can love his nation without 
closing his mind the merits other 
groups. the future nation will 
able survive political and economic 
isolation. This seems gradually dawn 
even those who far have protested 
the discussion the United Nations and 
UNESCO our high schools. 

Nevertheless, there still need for 
vigilance, today perhaps more than ever. 
High words about freedom and dignity 
have often been used shields for their 
destroyers. unexamined religion 
humanity may lead its believers just 
unexpectedly into situation inhuman- 
ity the unexamined religion free- 
dom led the French the eighteenth 
century into the reins Napoleon, and 
the German Weimar Republic into the 
tyranny Hitler. And may one 
the many signs the essential sound- 
ness the English mind that one finds 
this nation the Magna Charta few 
outstanding men, any, who with such 
fervor embraced the idea universal 
mankind did the French chafing un- 
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der the absolutism the Bourbons 
the Germans smarting under the bureau- 
cracy their little princes. And let 
not forget that the ethical impulse be- 
hind the ideology Marx was the 
dream the freedom and unity all 
mankind. 

the other ideas shrink 
and finally decay unless they allow for 
the chance seeing the good where 
can found and for the courage con- 
tinual self-examination, which may re- 
veal that the fault not always the 
other side. Our teachers must convince 
their pupils and the parents that there 
difference between sound conviction 
and prejudice. Even the early grades 
our schools should use the comparative 


aspect whether refers man nature. 
the higher grades the high school 
and especially the universities they 
must help their disciples see the polar- 
ity and dialectic all complicated issues 
the human society, otherwise they 
train dogmatic minds, And they must 
prove their own persons that pluralism 
the sense respect for diverse cus- 
toms and opinions does not involve 
attitude irresponsible relativism. 
far capable, every man must try 
see the single within wider context, 
for without vision the whole, how- 
ever dim, there can vision the 
two greatest goods man must look for 
all his educational endeavors, truth 
and humaneness. 


GOAL DEMOCRACY 


not the goal democracy that every citizen the equivalent 
brain surgeon top executive. the goal democracy that 
every individual fulfill his own potentialities and live meaningful and 
satisfying life the context those potentialities. The important thing 
that have the kinds experience and education that will bring out 
the best that College will this for some kinds people 
with some kinds abilities. Other kinds experience will for 
people with different abilities. 

The great prestige that college education has achieved the source 
many false notions, and one the worst that the only form 
continued learning after high school, assume—quite mistakenly— 
that the young person either goes college and continues learn, 
goes work and stops Annual Report 
Carnegie Corporation New ork, 1960. 
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Europe Plans for Extended Schooling 


WERE ABLE start from scratch 
planning secondary education 
the United States, what are the learning 
experiences that would organize for 
young people who would the first 
generation attend compulsory ninth 
and tenth grade public schools? 
Would proceed educators did 
century ago, assuming that the estab- 
lished program preparation for col- 
lege ought extended all pupils 
regardless their abilities and voca- 
tional aims? Would establish differ- 
ent tracks for the college-bound and 
terminal students? established sepa- 
rate tracks, would assume that com- 
pulsory ninth and tenth grade should 
basically continuation the first eight 
years school? 

The opportunity advance plan- 
ning now afforded educators 
Europe where number countries are 
moving into extension the compulsory 
school period. Some countries, like Eng- 
land, have already set target date 
(1967-70) for raising the school-leaving 
age sixteen. Others, like some states 
West Germany, have already added 
the ninth year compulsory schooling 
but are finding large proportion 
young people staying voluntarily for 
tenth year. January, 1959, France 
decreed upper limit but does 
not yet enforce it. Hungary has legis- 
lated two years continuation schools 
for children who have completed the 


eight-year school and who have not en- 
tered secondary vocational school. 

order promote planning 
countries the threshold educational 
extension, the UNESCO Institute for 
Education Hamburg sponsored Con- 
ference, April 25-30, 1960, the Im- 
plications the Extension Compul- 
sory Schooling for the Curriculum and 
Content Education. Twenty-one edu- 
cators from fourteen countries—Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, the Federal Republic Ger- 
many, Hungary, Israel, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, the United Kingdom, the 
the and Yugoslavia 
—submitted information advance and 
met for week Hamburg compare 
experiences, discuss objectives, and 
explore possibilties the development 
programs for adolescents who ‘will 
spending their last year years 
full-time school before going out into 
working life. For the most part they will 
attending institutions similar the 
secondary modern school equivalent 
classes comprehensive schools. 
some cases anticipated that new 
institutions will developed enroll 
these young people. 

The tradition separating college 
preparatory students from other young- 
sters early age may actually sim- 


The representative from the U.S.S.R. sub- 
mitted information but was prevented illness 
the last moment from attending. 
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plify and facilitate planning Europe.’ 
Students going the college prepara- 
tory Grammar School, Gymnasium, 
Lycée English Public School are not 
affected, course, the new compul- 
sory school attendance provisions. 
planning for the new students, educators 
Europe may therefore look more 
freely learnings that are immediately 
funtional and the demands that 
particular society makes upon young 
people who are leaving school and enter- 
ing upon adult living. There need 
consider whether particular offerings 
may counted for college entrance 
whether given college accrediting 
association accept specific program. 

second factor contributing free- 
dom for realistic planning the absence 
traditions since the non-college bound 
group has not previously been attending 
secondary schools. Participants the 
Conference Hamburg said again and 
again, “If the student has already 
written 200 dictées there reason for 
him write more.” Rejection 
“more the same” was voiced continu- 
ally the six days that the meetings 
ran. the absence tradition and col- 
lege requirements, Europeans are exam- 
ining established and experimental pro- 
grams anywhere that they can find them, 
and they are attempting build those 
elements which seem promising them 
into program for the ninth and tenth 
years. 


Despite the geographical gaffe, for the pur- 
pose easy reference Israel included here 
the term “Europe.” This error part explained 
the cultural traditions expressed school or- 
ganization the new nation. 
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The UNESCO Conference Ham- 
burg started with review Dr. Saul 
Robinsohn, Director the Institute, 
changes social and economic con- 
ditions that impel reconsideration 
school attendance. Many other countries 
are anticipating the development 
situation parallel that the United 
States where society can maintain itself 
without productive employment 15- 
and 16-year olds. Everywhere one recog- 
nizes that adolescents are growing 
much earlier social sense. Members 
the Conference cited the startling 
finding, too, that adolescents are reach- 
ing physical maturity year two 
earlier than previous generations. 
They believe that apprentice type prepa- 
ration for work being reduced the 
semi-skilled and non-skilled trades and 
they note that the family can longer 
give vocational preparation vocational 
orientation that were many cases pos- 
sible the past. 

important note that the new 
school programs are viewed differing 
not only from the college preparatory 
institutions but also from the technical 
schools preparing for skilled trades. 
Many European countries, course, 
have long tradition vocational edu- 
cation involving the more highly special- 
ized skills. Since the young people who 
are preparing for such occupations are 
already provided for, this type prepa- 
ration not being considered the new 
plans. 

primary interest extending com- 
pulsory education and the discussions 
the Conference Hamburg, was the 
matter preparation for work involv- 
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ing lesser degree skill development. 
Demands are made upon schools not 
only for vocational preparation but also 
for education for citizenship, family 
membership, and recreation. Europeans 
are conscious need improve prep- 
aration for active citizenship. They rec- 
ognize, moreover, the difficulty pur- 
suing abstract social, economic and 
tical studies with 15- and 16-year olds, 
particularly since the “cream” intel- 
lectual ability has been skimmed off 
the college preparatory 
schools, leaving for the new program 
boys and girls ranging ability from 
very low average. 


Preparing for Work 


Since the most dramatic change en- 
countered youth leaving school 
entry into full-time, responsible employ- 
ment, particular attention being given 
preparing young people their fif- 
teenth and sixteenth years for work. The 
rigorous vocational training the tech- 
nical school not meaningful since the 
youngsters the new school programs 
are more likely enter machine-opera- 
tive, sales and service occupations where 
intensive and lengthy program 
skill development not needed. In- 
stead, the values that are sought include 
the necessary work habits and attitudes, 
general skills with tools, understand- 
ing the work world and economic re- 
lationships and guidance leading the 
selection appropriate vocation. 

Interest being expressed various 
work experience programs means 
toward development these work 
values, Participants the Hamburg 
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conference gave attention description 
experimental programs the United 
States being conducted school work- 
shops, factories, conservation camps, 
and work camps abroad operated 
develop international understanding 
the part American youth who partici- 
pate. comprehensive work experience 
program also conducted the schools 
Sweden aiming developing respon- 
sible work habits and giving vocational 
orientation. Students spend days 
year—two periods two weeks each— 
working variety industries. 

The Soviet Union pioneered the 
area “Polytechnical Education” the 
Thirties and continues such programs 
which are also adopted countries 
its sphere influence. Czech and Hun- 
garian representatives the Hamburg 
conference described the polytechnic 
system which aims give brief experi- 
areas that students may learn some- 
thing the nature productive work 
and its organization, they may later 
make choices the basis varied ex- 
perience, and that they may learn the 
relationship between man’s work and his 
culture. The term polytechnical used 
differentiate this exploratory exposure 
many vocations from monotechnical 
education which focuses specialized 
skill training for single trade. in- 
terest, too, the program Yugoslavia 
where extremely close connection ap- 
parently exists between school and com- 
munity. Constructive work commu- 
nity projects supplements “polytech- 
nical” program which springs from ele- 
mentary experiences even the primary 
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grades. Representatives from both the 
East and the West underlined the gen- 
eral educational value work experi- 
ence well its contribution voca- 
tional adaptation. Spokesmen regarded 
productive enterprise stimulus 
study, and cited the historical roots 
work science and the arts. 

German participants pointed the 
tradition apprenticeship system 
Germany which has imposed upon em- 
ployers many fields requirement 
that they employ given numbers ap- 
prentices and release them for school 
one day each week. Apprenticeship has 
not been limited historically the 
skilled crafts The system 
essentially the pattern the con- 
tinuation school which never caught hold 
the United States and which dis- 
appearing the last few American cities 
where exists. Germany, changing 
industrial patterns and changing atti- 
tudes the part young people and 
their parents contribute pressures 
reduce replace apprenticeship arrange- 
ments. Sentiment for greater direction 
educational authorities was also ap- 
parent. Representatives from Hamburg, 
Berlin and Frankfort were interested 
the concept “work experience”—and 
lamented the absence the German 
language comparable term! 

French delegates tended view with 
alarm any abdication industry re- 
sponsibilities they regard belonging 
the schools. They indicated fears that 
young people would exploited despite 
the assurances that controls are estab- 
lished the coordination exercised be- 
tween school and industry. The English, 
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with honorable tradition exorcis- 
ing child labor from their islands after 
long and bitter struggle, also insist 
complete control work experience 
the school. Apparently both the French 
and English prefer provision work 
experience school workshops. The 
need protect the interest children 
was also pointed the representative 
the International Labor Office 
Geneva who attended observer. 


Vocational Guidance 


Some European countries are already 
doing more systematic job voca- 
tional orientation than common the 
United States. few cases vocational 
guidance largely school function; 
others, like France, other governmental 
bureaus, resembling our Junior Employ- 
ment Service, operate fairly comprehen- 
sive programs orientation, informa- 
tion, testing and counselling. and 
large, however, Europeans are skeptical 
the value placed American educa- 
tors psychological testing. Currently 
the seventh and eighth school years, 
considerable visiting industrial estab- 
lishments done. The feeling was ex- 
pressed that studying about vocations 
not nearly effective the oppor- 
tunity actually explore them either 
through work experience the indus- 
tries themselves related school 
workshops. 

The German representatives par- 
ticular expressed considerable sensitivity 
the impression that vocational choices 
are being made for, imposed upon, 
boys and girls. these years—the 
added ninth and tenth well the ex- 
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isting seventh and eighth—participants 
agreed that final choice should not 
forced upon adolescents. Instead the 
goal should general introduction 
the world work and broad explora- 
tion openings and prospects available. 
Emphasis should likewise placed 
job requirements, entry qualifications 
and the nature the working situation. 
Increasing cooperation was advocated be- 
tween the school and outside agencies 
serving entry There short- 
age Europe, the United States, 
teachers qualified direct programs 
vocational orientation and guidance. 
Preparation adequate proportions 
teachers for these functions was rec- 
ommended teacher education institu- 


Preparing for Citizenship 


Discussion civic education the 
proposed school population tomorrow 
was particularly revealing Ameri- 
can, weary with bombardments triggered 
alleged superiority (in America) 
European education. From almost every 
country came the charge that the “hu- 
manistic” education their teachers had 
produced professional corps that was 
illiterate the social sciences, particu- 
larly functional political science and 
economics. every hand the dry-as- 
dust study political forms was re- 
jected. effective kind education 
for citizenship being sought. Interest 
was expressed the “laboratory experi- 
ences” idea the Citizenship Education 
Project the United States. The social 
organization English schools was in- 
and examined with interest. 
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The Yugoslavian school-community re- 
lationship again was noted. 

There was common recognition that 
citizenship education must necessarily en- 
compass more than simple course 
civic institutions. Participants, however, 
were troubled with the magnitude 
the task awakening real understand- 
ing among 15-16 year olds difficult 
concepts political and economic life. 
The task Europe magnified since 
the new program directed the 
school population from which top level 
academic and technical ability has been 
skimmed. When lamentations were loud- 
est the low intellectual level 
the average class that might ex- 
pected, one participant pointed out that 
were dealing not only with the bot- 
tom quartile but also, because the 
selectiveness secondary 
schools, with students who might rank 
high the ninetieth percentile. The 
difficulties notwithstanding, confer- 
ence summary points out: “The young 
person aged and already in- 
volved economic life, consumer, 
even not producer, and there- 
fore exposed, measure its 
blandishments and prescriptions.” Social 
education similarly essential the 
school when one considers how few op- 
portunities exist when adequate atten- 
tion can paid the essential matters 
citizenship. this field, others, 
East and West were similarly troubled. 
Although some American visitors Eu- 
rope are intrigued with the far smaller 
proportion time given abroad social 
education, apparent that Europe 
will moving our direction. 
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“Handicrafts” and “Industrial Arts” 

European schools (non-academic ap- 
parently devote considerably more time 
industrial arts (“handicrafts”) than 
the United States. grades 
seven nine, many schools seem de- 
vote five more hours week this 
field, and great variety crafts from 
the fine arts “cookery” and gardening 
included. Not hamstrung the Car- 
negie Unit idea (one period daily for 
year), Europeans are more likely 
schedule half-days the shops. Values 
are sought the handicrafts abroad 
that are similar industrial arts 
jectives here. European, like American, 
educators apparently provide handicraft 
experience partly way exploring 
various manual skills possible voca- 
tional tools. Europe, America, 
the vocational motif may have been the 
original raison the industrial 
The rapid advance technology, 
however, has made many these skills 
industrially obsolete. English dele- 
gate Hamburg remarked acidly, for 
example, that basket weaving taught 
handicraft classes commercially un- 
thinkable. Most the manual arts serve 
more test liking for working with 
one’s hands and general manual dex- 
terity than they contribute specific 
vocational training. 

second value that claimed 
the area consumer education. young 
woman may buy practically all her 
clothes, but her work sewing may 
help her discriminate between well 
made and shoddy merchandise. One may 
not make one’s own ceramics, but one 
may take from clay and pottery work 


feeling for form and design. The con- 
sumer may have stronger pattern 
utilitarian and esthetic values result 
his own efforts production the 
practical 

Third, some utility found 
many arts. Do-it-yourself 
not American pattern alone. The sav- 
ing money that accrues and the pride 
that the doer takes accomplishment 
(Thorstein Veblen called the “instinct 
workmanship”) mean richer life 
for the person with skills maintain 
and improve his house, his garden, his 
clothes, his automobile. 

fourth claim the contribution 
mental health that handicraft skills may 
make possible. The old hand skills offer 
refuge from mass production, from 
meaningless monotony specialized job 
operations. The craftsman may discover 
himself doing, making, provid- 
ing for himself world where almost 
everything else purchased. And ther- 
apy may found expression that 
takes place the doing. 

Finally, the worthwhile use leisure 
hours Europe approaches the same 
problem proportions does America 
the work-week abroad approaches ours 
brevity. The fine arts well the 
handicrafts are viewed channels for 
admired. Gardening, sewing, ornamental 
metal work, photography, automotive 
maintenance and the like offer recreative 
well utilitarian values. 

There little doubt that the indus- 
trial arts will comprise important part 
the ninth and tenth school 
all likelihood, however, they will 
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offered with more serious coloring 
than earlier school years. The simple 
enjoyment the handicrafts for their 
own sake likely, however, sub- 
ordinated emphasis utilitarian and 
recreative values these skills, 


Foreign Languages 


Foreign languages, too, had their day 
court the Hamburg meeting. 
would odd, indeed, secondary- 
level program Europe were not 
consider languages neighboring coun- 
tries—partly because the demands 
made the propinquity neighbors 
speaking other tongues, partly because 
the force the “humanistic” tradi- 
tion and its emphasis language study 
the major element education. 

The agenda the Hamburg confer- 
ence were necessarily limited and did 
not originally include discussion for- 
eign languages. The representatives 
UNESCO headquarters Paris, Dr. 
Walter, Canadian, raised the issue 
functional study one more 
modern languages. Some enthusiastic re- 
sponses came from individuals who are 
themselves conspicuously monolingual. 
Consensus the group supported the 
teaching single modern language 
for speaking and understanding, not pri- 
marily for literary 


What the meaning for the United 
States conference Europe ex- 
tension compulsory education that 
simply brings other countries the 
level have enjoyed for some time? 
Certainly reappraisal always desirable, 
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public education. the past decade, 
moreover, have witnessed consider- 
able criticism and defense the schools. 
Much this criticism stems from the 
critics’ conviction that compulsory edu- 
cation beyond primitive level mis- 
take. Many have voiced the proposal 
that schools the United States should 
back European models. the 
other hand, proponents the public 
schools have sensed need close ranks 
and ward off criticism. Regarding 
the criticism biased, ill-founded and 
destructive, public educators have been 
understandably defensive rather than 
open the modicum reasoned sugges- 
tions that have also been The 
planning Hamburg reminds that 
constructive job evaluation and pro- 
gram development can also done. 

Several meanings the Conference 
suggest themselves the writer. First, 
American faith universal education, 
even late adolescence, seems vindi- 
cated older societies move that di- 
rection soon their resources enable 
them and technological needs 
impel them action. Not only the 
idea universal education bolstered, 
but our policy offering general educa- 
tion finds support. Not only must tool- 
makers and machine operatives 
trained, but persons must helped 
live fully human life, political, social 
and economic life. 

Second, contemporary emphases 
“functional” education which seem 
bogged down temporarily the United 
States may stimulated European 
developments. The issue one em- 
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phasis. Shall schools aim directly 
preparation for self-realization, personal 
and family living, vocational pursuits, 
citizenship the 
traditional school subjects tools use 
this process? shall schools aim 
competence variety fundamental 
subjects the assumption that the 
major functions life cannot ap- 
proached directly? The functional ap- 
proach was given almost unanimous sup- 
port professional literature the 
post-war period, but was more goal 
than reality for most secondary schools 
prior the educational crisis triggered 
the Soviet launching Sputnik 
1957. Since then, the functionalists have 
apparently been beating ordered re- 
treat. European recognition that func- 
tional programs represent the most sen- 
sible approach for its new school popula- 
tion should cause take still another 
look. 

Another look, yes, but with differ- 
ent perspective. The Europeans are free 
concern themselves with direct rela- 
tionships between school and life because 
they are planning for school popula- 
tion that will move directly from school 
adult living. entirely conceivable 
that the current debate over secondary 
education getting nowhere because 
are unwilling look realistically our 
students’ differences ability and ca- 
reer aspiration. have mandated one 
monolithic program for all students from 
lege preparatory program for all. 
few schools more recently had 
program that prepared for immediate 
entry into the adult world for all. Many 


schools were not willing move com- 
pletely toward the second alternative and 
therefore provided watered-down, 
baked college preparatory program for 
all. 

the United States will 
have make better use its own in- 
vention, the comprehensive secondary 
school. Liberal educators who have been 
trying for many years introduce more 
functional programs may have con- 
cede some point that distinctions have 
made, least for strategic reasons, 
between students who need “func- 
tion” life immediately upon leaving 
secondary school and students who will 
have “function” college where sub- 
ject orientation may most valuable. 
There some good evidence supporting 
the validity “functional” programs 
for both groups, but the last word will 
not until see the effect much 
improved subject curricula which are 
the offing many secondary fields. 
Meanwhile, the need may for dual 
system within the comprehensive school 
where considerable 
tween functional and academic programs 
possible. 

the one hand, schools are faced 
with need reinforce and redesign 
college preparatory programs—to give 
them more substance and challenge, 
provide room for creative development 
well subject mastery. the other 
hand schools the United States can 
take heart from the respect shown 
European planners for American experi- 
mentation. American explorations are 
found all the areas which the 
Hamburg conference gave major atten- 
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One these work experience 
way explore the world work, 
develop necessary work attitudes, 
build vocational skills, and, not least, 
extend one’s general education. second 
vocational guidance and exploration, 
including self-appraisal. “Vocational re- 
connaissance” the suggestive term 
used abroad. Another the develop- 
ment participative, informed citizen- 
ship through actual immersion the 
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“laboratory practices” the good citizen. 
Extension industrial arts programs 
for personal, utilitarian, esthetic and 
emotionally self-fulfilling purposes 
fourth. The ability the European 
plan functional programs when they are 
not shackled planning academic pro- 
grams for the same students may drama- 
tize the need the United States 
make better use the diversity possible 
the comprehensive secondary school. 


LEAVE THE IVORY TOWERS 


According Bernard Berleson, director the Bureau Applied 
Research Columbia University, today the single organization this 
country that employs the most Ph.D.’s not Harvard Illinois 
Michigan. DuPont. Furthermore, General Electric has more 
than twice many Ph.D.’s its staff Princeton, Shell has more than 
Union Carbide Eastman IBM has about many 
Northwestern Cal Tech. Such industrial firms employ more 
today than all the liberal arts colleges the country put together, 
and the federal government has about many the top ten universities 
put Schools Journal, March, 1961 
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Farewell Winter 


Jesse 


Farewell winter shall see more! 
Farewell winter! Welcome early Spring! 
How soft the velvet carpet the floor, 

How blithesome are the songs the robins sing! 
This winter ice was the big-room floor 

And birds flew hither their tousled wings, 


Alighting here and there half-cheered sing. 


Farewell winter with her barren store! 


For all these days shall come more 

Though bitter winter days still lie store. 

But shall keep this winter mind— 

The icy earth, the barren trees, the wind, 

And birds barren branches still hold 

And sunsets gleaming through bare trees like gold— 


These things winter now hope hold! 


Nore: Mr. Stuart has recently won the annual $5,000 award the Academy 
American Poets for “distinguished achievement.” This the largest award 
this non-profit organization for American poets. Mr. just returning from 
teaching the American University, Cairo, Egypt. The above poem quoted from 
his volume Man With Bull-Tongue Plow published some years ago. has collected 
many honors and awards during the past years. 


Liberal Education and Quality 


MAY souND paradoxical admit but 
improvement the quality American 
education, the credit must Soviet 
Russia. For there can doubt that 
the launching Sputnik was more effec- 
tive directing attention the weak- 
nesses American education than the 
warnings the many educational Cas- 
sandras during the last forty years. 
From 1920 the late Dr. William 
Bagley inveighed against the relaxation 
standards both elementary and 
secondary education and stressed the im- 
portance national welfare what 
constantly referred “the exact and 
exacting studies.” Dr. Bagley believed 
that the relaxation standards sec- 
ondary education was due, the one 
hand, the default the academic 
specialists, and, the other, the 
claims put forward professors edu- 
cation. Academic specialists did little 
encourage the study their own sub- 
jects schools, while educators took 
charge and professed understand the 
needs American youth and 
can life better than the academic spe- 
cialists interested only their own sub- 
jects. the same time educators not 
only decried the academic subjects 
meaningless and non-functional, but 
even discouraged able pupils from pur- 
suing them. 

Dr. Bagley did not stand alone em- 


phasizing the ideals quality and 
thoroughness education. There were 
many others who lifted their voices 
and were not heard. Without going too 
far afield ample evidence can found 
the series Inglis lectures, delivered 
Harvard University, Flexner, 
Briggs, Tildsley, Kandel, and 
trend, that the many surveys and re- 
ports dealing with secondary education 
one rarely came across the name 
academic specialist. single feature 
the development secondary 
the twentieth century more clearly 
illustrates the distance traveled from the 
days when the reports the Committee 
Ten and the Committee Col- 
lege Entrance Requirements were pre- 
pared academic specialists and edu- 
cators cooperation. 

The panic caused Sputnik about the 
standards American education was 
temporary only. There was return 
the customary complacency and smug- 
ness about the status education. The 
defenders American education could 
point with pride the huge enrollments 
high schools and the prospects 
vast increase numbers colleges and 
universities. And 1960, now that edu- 
cators had recovered from the shock 
panic, advocate the 
school, generally considered the cause 
the revealed weaknesses, can tranquilly 
refer the general upheavel “the 
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recent hullabaloo over the need raise 
educational standards.” The “hullaba- 
loo” was generally associated with Sput- 
nik and any reference education the 
U.S.S.R. was attacked attempt 
foist its pattern the American people. 
This suspicion was carried over anyone 
who dared mention “European” edu- 
cation. refer education Europe 
was enough arouse national pride and 
check any effort consider what Euro- 
pean ideas and characteristics were being 
held for comparison and investigation. 
For the real contribution compara- 
tive consideration education Euro- 
pean countries not prove how much 
superior one system another, but 
rather look for the inspiration new 
ideas whereby one’s philosophy edu- 
cation may challenged enriched. 
This has after all been the process 
whereby education has always prog- 
ressed through the ages and from one 
national culture another. only 
necessary recall how much Ameri- 
can education has been indebted for- 
eign ideas and practices throughout the 
nineteenth century—in the provision 
elementary education, the establish- 
ment normal schools, the introduc- 
tion kindergarten and later the 
nursery school, the development 
study, the elaboration intelligence 
tests and measurements, and the initi- 
ation graduate education. The cross- 
fertilization ideas has always been 
active agent education and the United 
States has repaid its debt others 
many ways the last half-century. 
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any reference European education. 
the first place, there such thing 
European education; each nation has its 
own system and its own characteristics 
and proud them. the second place, 
most European countries are the way 
breaking down the traditional dual 
system education and increasing 
educational opportunities for all. The 
prejudice against the absence such 
opportunities, the one hand, and 
against the intellectualistic emphasis, 
the other, has always weighed heavily 
the American mind, since the earliest 
years the Republic, when European 
education was rejected “aristocratic.” 
often forgotten that compulsory edu- 
cation fourteen was not completely 
achieved all the states this country 
until 1918 and that high school enroll- 
ments did not begin rise appreciably 
until the beginning the present cen- 
tury. Further, secondary education was 
provided variety types high 
training, technical, com- 
mercial, and domestic science. The com- 
prehensive high school, now regarded 
the palladium American democracy 
and social solidarity, was fact late 
arrival; not mentioned Monroe’s 
Cyclopedia Education, and referred 
among others Alexander Inglis’ Prin- 
ciples Secondary Education and 
Ellwood Cabberley’s Public Education 
the United States, both published 
1918. 

would difficult discover any 
consideration the desirable needs 
American education any critic who sug- 
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gests that the dual system European 
countries should imitated this coun- 
try. the present crisis all that can 
suggested that worthwhile in- 
vestigate European educational systems 
realize the emphasis placed quality, 
standards, and thoroughness. compari- 
son secondary education the United 
States with that England, France, and 
Germany from this point view not 
new. 1917, when was anticipated 
that there would increase the 
number European students wishing 
study institutions higher education 
this country, committee, which 
the late Dr. Stephen Duggan was 
chairman, recommended that graduates 
European secondary schools should 
admitted the junior year American 
colleges under certain conditions. This 
recommendation was generally accepted. 
about the same time, however, was 
decided France and Germany ad- 
mit their universities graduates from 
only limited number American col- 

tion these differences, that American 
students are inferior intellectual ability 
the European. The differences arise 
from differences organization. The 
European countries have maintained 
higher standards for the appointment 
secondary school teachers, and the aims 
secondary education have been clearer 
and more definite. the United States, 
the other hand, the effort 
equalize educational opportunities for 
all adjusting standards the average 
even below the average, students able 
profit from academic course have 
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been neglected. Nor have the standards 
teacher preparation and certification 
been commensurate with the high ideal 
that has been professed, else has been 
impossible maintain standards because 
the rapid increase high school en- 
rollments. Whatever the reasons, the 
attempt all things all men the 
name democracy, sense educa- 
tional values has been lost and subjects 
instruction well the school organi- 
zation have been democratized, and all 
subjects taught for the same length 
time have been regarded equal value 
educationally. high school certificate 
came attest merely the fact that its 
holder had spent four years high 
school and had met the quantitative re- 
quirement fourteen sixteen units 
graduate. 

serious defect the American high 
school has finally been recognized. That 
defect stems from the quantitative inter- 
pretation requirements which has per- 
mitted shopping around for subjects 
with resulting lack understanding 
and maturity that comes from continuity 
study. Dr. Conant’s recommendations 
for the high school and the junior high 
school seek correct this defect. Without 
admitting either report, however, 
Dr. Conant has, perhaps subconsciously, 
adopted the characteristic organization 
the curriculum secondary schools 
Europe, when recommended longer 
school day, more home-work, and con- 
tinuity the study such academic sub- 
jects English, foreign languages, sci- 
ences, mathematics, and social studies. 
Dividing the high school population into 
two groups—the academically gifted and 
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the rest, Dr. Conant seems confine the 
recommended program the former. 
The academically gifted estimates 
amounting per cent the student 
body; the figures adopted England are 
per cent for the general academic 
course and per cent for the technical 
course; Germany per cent the 
number proposed for the academic course 
the latest reform plan (Rahmenplan). 
does not further sub-divide the re- 
maining per cent who are trained 
“marketable skills” with little sugar- 
coating academic subjects. Adequate at- 
tention has not been given American 
educational literature the question 
whether more pupils could not en- 
couraged advance along academic lines 
methods instruction better adapted 
their abilities. 

And this raises the question the 
purpose the academic program. Dr. 
Conant presents other argument for 
than that such program necessary 
for entrance into college. this so, 
then the academic subjects really become 
form “marketable skills.” has be- 
come unfashionable talk about liberal 
education; “general education” some- 
times used its place, but its meaning 
has become vague and blurred since was 
first used the Harvard report. There 
must some other values the study 
academic subjects than their service 
tickets admission college. Without 
some broader goal for education than 
preparation for college, the spirit the 
academic subjects themselves and their 
justification are likely missed, and 
they may reduced mechanical skills 
without meaning beyond their acquisition 
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for examination purposes. The academic 
subjects can become educationally valua- 
ble studied man’s efforts under- 
stand himself and his world and dif- 
ferent methods which man has sought 
express himself. Interpreted this 
way they should have place the edu- 
cation all educable students and not 
only those who plan college. 

The term “liberal education” was dis- 
carded from the literature secondary 
education many years ago too vague. 
All kinds other aims have been sug- 
gested and changes have been rung 
them before they too have been replaced 
some innovation other—social ad- 
justment, functionalism, civic training, 
life adjustment, and the whole gamut 
the Cardinal Principles Education. 
The disappearance the term “liberal 
education” left subjects such isolated 
from each other and aimless educa- 
tional, media. was forgotten that, 
discarding concept which had survived 
for 2,000 years, more was done than 
break with tradition. Even the later aims 
put forward justify the retention 
academic subjects were rejected when 
was assumed that the doctrine formal 
discipline mental training had been 
“exploded” laboratory experiments. 

paradoxical that, nation that 
stands out preeminently the strongest 
defender the ideal freedom, the 
concept liberal education should dis- 
carded. For liberal education, has 
stood for anything the history edu- 
cation, has sought make men free and 
able develop their capacities free 
citizens and responsible members so- 
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ciety. The chief objection recent dec- 
ades the subjects that aimed promote 
these ends has been that they were ir- 
relevant, meaningless, and without func- 
tional value modern civilization. 
always forgotten, however, that not 
the subjects themselves but the spirit 
which they are taught that gives them 
meaning and relevance for modern life. 

During World War and for some 
years later liberal arts colleges, individ- 
ually and their representative associa- 
tions, devoted their attention consider 
how liberal education could preserved 
and strengthened for the benefit the 
nation and its members. During the same 
period those responsible for secondary 
education turned their attention tailor- 
making the curriculum the “impera- 
tive needs” high school students and 
issued such reports What the High 
Schools Should each, Education for 
Americal and Vitalizing Second- 
ary Education, with life adjustment pro- 
grams the core. 


With the concept liberal education 
there was discarded all that could 
learned from tradition favor re- 
sponding the immediate needs the 
students. The opponents traditional 
and essentialist values seem, however, 
have overlooked the 
ments Dewey’s writings. criticism 
the advocates what might today 
called “the do-it-yourself” type educa- 
tion Dewey wrote: “If generalize 
from such commonplace case the ed- 
ucation artisans through their work, 
may say that the customs, methods, 
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and working standards the calling con- 
stitute ‘tradition, and that initiation 
into the tradition the means which 
the powers learners are released and 
directed.” then goes indicate 
how tradition may made factor 
the personal growth the pupil. 

Long before the Essentialist Commit- 
tee was formed 1938 Dewey had 
written: “Moreover, the curriculum 
must planned with reference plac- 
ing essentials first, and refinements sec- 
The things which are socially most 
fundamental, that is, which have 
with experiences which the widest 
groups share, are the essentials. The 
things which represent the needs spe- 
cialized groups and technical pursuits are 
secondary. There truth the saying 
that education must first human and 
only after that professional.” Liberal 
education for all first, and marketable 
skills 

“Tradition” and “essentials,” which 
“academic” and “liberal” were some- 
times added with sneer, continued 
nevertheless anathema the pro- 
fessional educators. And even recent 
years, when traditional subjects have 
been accepted more less respectable 
for the “academically talented,” they are 
advocated necessary for college en- 
trance rather than essential values 
liberal general education. the 
development secondary education 
greater attention has been devoted 
differentiating curricula than differen- 
tiating methods instruction whereby 
all students, whether going college 
not, could share the heritage culture. 

Criticism the tradition not new 
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and can traced throughout the history 
secondary education. The attack be- 
came most marked the early years 
the American Republic, when the tradi- 
tion was denounced “aristocratic” and 
practical and contemporary training was 
urged prepare men make the most 
the country’s natural resources. The 
challenge was not taken for many dec- 
After 1850 the secondary curricu- 
lum began expanded without, how- 
ever, abandoning the traditional subjects. 
was not until the end the 19th cen- 
tury that rational program secondary 
education was recommended the 
above-mentioned committees which in- 
cluded their membership representa- 
tives high schools and colleges. Those 
committees advocated program that 
would provide liberal education for all 
students, whether going college not. 
The core the program consisted 
traditional subjects—ancient and modern 
languages, mathematics 
English, history, geography. 

The general dilution and ultimate de- 
valuation the tradition were hastened 
number factors. The investiga- 
tions the doctrine formal discipline 
were misinterpreted time when edu- 
cators, the movement expand edu- 
cational opportunities upward, promised 
enlarge the curriculum suit the 
needs and interests all 
their eagerness “sell” education they 
also misinterpreted the principle enunci- 
ated the two committees (Committee 
Ten and Committee College En- 
trance Requirements) that all subjects 
within those recommended were equally 
good competently taught for the same 
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length time. Under the misinter- 
preted quantitative measure pushpin 
came good poetry. New sub- 
jects were constantly added until the 
high school “offerings” amounted 
more than 250. “Then doesn’t matter 
what you study?” Alice might have 
asked this Wonderland Education, 
and been given the answer, “No, long 
you accumulate the requisite number 
points.” 


The aims and principles the educa- 
tional tradition were never completely 
rejected when the high school was 
transformed into scholastic supermar- 
ket. The tradition had not escaped criti- 
cism the past, but the criticisms were 
directed rather the desiccation the 
content, formalism and verbalism, 
the neglect the meanings the con- 
tent for life. For the tradition, its best, 
stressed relevance and meanings, the 
subjects were “function” the all- 
round development the pupils. The 
good teacher did not forget, quote 
Dewey, that “material humanized 
the degree which connects with the 
common interests men men.” The 
criticism that certain subjects did not 
“function” was met Dewey the 
statement that “the proof good 
found the fact that the pupil responds; 
his response use. His response the 
material shows that the subject functions 
his life.” The basic values the tradi- 
tion are not inherent the subjects them- 
selves, but elicit these values and 
make them vital requires teachers with 
mastery content and the ability get 
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students see meanings and appreciate 
values. The subjects have been perpetu- 
ated and exist not school exercises 
submitted tests tokens for ad- 
mission college. For, however well 
constructed the tests may be, they cannot 
measure the intrinsic values the sub- 
jects, but only the strength the frame- 
work which these values are 
built. 

must admitted that the tradi- 
tional subjects have been misused and 
taught either the belief that they pro- 
vided the means for mental discipline 
for their own sakes rather than for their 
value instruments for promoting 
understanding the world man and 
the world nature. They contribute 
more genuine and 
richer sense than the sense which that 
term has been used recent educational 
literature. 

this point that the tradition and 
essentialism overlap. The spokesman for 
the Essentialist Committee, Dr. William 
Bagley, did fact combine both 
the fundamentals sound education. 
“The systematic and sequential mastery 
past experiences,” wrote, “as or- 
ganized the various fields human 
inquiry regard the most dependable 
source helpful backgrounds.” the 
elementary grades advocated “record- 
ing, computing, and measuring” together 
with history and geography the essen- 
tials. secondary education stood 
firmly for “the exact and exacting sub- 
jects,” which meant foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science, geography 
and history. And one deplored more 
than did Bagley, from 1920 on, the grad- 
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ual shift emphasis from the traditional 
subjects subjects that were supposed 
meet the immediate needs and abilities 
the pupils. constantly drew atten- 
tion the relaxation standards both 
elementary and high schools. criti- 
cized his professional colleagues for keep- 
ing the academic specialists aloof the 
supposition that the academician could 
not understand the new problems that ac- 
companied the expansion education up- 

The traditional subjects Bagley re- 
garded crystallizations the experi- 
ences the race, the human heritage 
which man had found essential for his 
survival and for the progress civiliza- 
tion, reinterpreted, sifted, and sup- 
plemented the conditions life 
changed. Bagley’s constant references 
race experiences the sources for cur- 
riculum-making were always derided 
making for “static” society. His critics 
forgot ignored similar plea for the 
preservation race experiences made 
Dewey: “It grace not ourselves 
whatever the established environ- 
ment makes life excellence possible, 
the beginning all progress. The best 
can accomplish for posterity 
transmit unimpaired and with such incre- 
ment meaning the environment that 
makes possible maintain the habits 
decent and refined life.” Elsewhere 
Dewey had stated that subjects are “sat- 
urated with social meaning.” For this 
reason among others Bagley also strongly 
advocated the traditional and essential 
subjects; saw them ways promot- 
ing common understanding and common 
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sympathies the citizens democracy. 

The social value the traditional and 
essential subjects was well summarized 
Dr. Charles Beard, when wrote 
that education “possesses heritage 
knowledge and heroic examples—ac- 
cepted values stamped with the seal 
permanence.” “By the nature their 


obligations,” Beard believed, educators 
“are compelled hold fast those 
values education that endure amid the 
changes and exigencies society.” But 
the task the well-prepared teacher 
see that his students understand 
and appreciate these values through the 
subjects that they study. 


hatever the situation, education not for itself, but for human 
happiness, though not understood hedonistic sense. should pro- 
vide the conditions under which the human goal inner wealth, per- 
sonal dignity, and social productivity can organically connected with 
individual’s talent, status, and occupation. And what true 
person true also nation. Organic education, one may use this 
term, helps make good and happy nation helps make brave 
men, whereas inorganic education, however great the achievement 
isolated knowledges and skills, will end misery and disappointment. 
Immense the responsibility those entrusted with the direction the 
moral and intellectual future the coming 
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Historical Notes Yesterday’s 
Education 


Lawson 


THOSE PERSONS who read both the 
responsible and irresponsible criti- 
cisms today’s schools, may 
interest examine some historical evi- 
dence concerning the schools—especially 
the better ones—of two three genera- 
tions ago. 


Tue SCHOOL 


The last half the 19th century saw 
much emphasis upon competitive exam- 
inations, especially the end ele- 
mentary education. Promotions were 
based solely upon the results these 
examinations many school systems. 
Consequently, teachers devoted strong 
effort the job preparing their stu- 
dents. Attention became focused entire- 
upon the memorizing factual ma- 
terials many classrooms, with re- 
peated drill given the prescribed text- 
book That the interpretation 
the learned facts often was neglected 
and that mere rote learning became 
fetish was noted more than one ob- 
server, The superintendent the Cin- 
cinnati schools 1879 said: 


These examinations tell something 
teacher’s success, but not all. Experi- 
ence shows that the most excellent teach- 
ing not rewarded the highest averages. 
Formerly the teachers this city were 
judged wholly the per cents their pupils 
obtained the semi-annual and annual 
written examinations for transfers. These 


per cents were published order stimu- 
late the teachers greater 


The fact should noted that such 
examinations often were prepared and 
administered lay boards and other 
agencies possessed little knowledge 
what goals the teachers had mind 
their classroom teaching. result, 
teachers learned abandon all efforts 
except the single effort prepare their 
students, through sheer memorization, 
pass the 

This competition, based upon such 
memorization facts, became stereo- 
typed that teachers came require their 
students memorize their textbooks 
chapter chapter. 

Superintendent John Tice St. 
Louis reported 1854: “The general 
contour and configuration the conti- 
nents, their great mountain systems, 
their largest rivers and most important 
towns perhaps all that retained 
ninety-nine every hundred who com- 
mit memory whole textbooks Ge- 

Fiftieth Annual Report, For the School Year 
Ending August 31, 1879, pp. 66-67, Cincinnati, 
for example, the Annual Report the 
School Committee the City Boston, 1857, 
pp. 263-64. Boston, 1858; and the Annual Re- 
port the Board Trustees the Male High 
School, Female High School, and Public Schools 
For the Year Ending June 
1870, 10. Louisville, 1870. 

First Annual Report the General Super- 


intendent the Louis Schools, St. 
Louis: Board School Directors, 1854. 
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Boston’s superintendent John Phil- 
brick noted the 1860’s that textbook 
memorization extended even the 
arithmetic books that ideal teach- 
ing situation was supposedly one 
which children, told demonstrate cor- 
rect solutions specified problems 
stated the books, could even 
though they had books their 
hands. They had memorized the prob- 
lems just other subjects they were 
required “commit the textbooks 
memory 

Superintendent George Luckey 
Pittsburgh noted similar fact concern- 
ing his schools. said: 


For years has been ruled that child 
should permitted leave our Grammar 
Schools for higher grade until had 
passed thorough examination upon the 
location every mountain, cape, promon- 
tory, river, ocean, lake, gulf, and bay 
the habitable globe, and every island the 


ever rolling and restless 


the result such memoriter 
learning, Baltimore’s superintendent 
condemned the system and estimated 
that ninety percent the learned ma- 
terial was soon 

should noted also that supple- 
mentary reading materials for many 
courses were unknown and others such 


Annual Report the School 
the City Boston, 1861, 120. Boston, 1861; 
and Annual Report the School Committee 
the City Boston, 1863, 142. Boston, 1863. 

Thirteenth Annual Report the Condition 
the Public Schools Pittsburgh, For the 
School Year Ending August 31, 1881, 44. 
Pittsburgh, 1882 (?). 

Thirty-first Annual Report the 
sioners the Public Schools the City Balti- 
more, 128. Baltimore, 1860. 
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materials were very meagre. The first 
supplementary reading the Boston 
schools was not introduced until 

With textbooks restricted, with lay 
boards other agencies prescribing the 
courses study and making the exam- 
inations, some America’s better school 
systems offered closely circumscribed 
program devoted almost exclusively 
memorization materials, with little 
independent reading the students, 
and with attempt made the 
teachers enrich the offerings use 
supplementary materials. The recita- 
tion predominated, activities and all 
types discussion being entirely un- 
known many classes. 

Under such systems education, 
might expected that the curriculums 
the schools would make few changes 
consistent with the growing 
changes the nation. 1858 Boston’s 
superintendent reported that only one 
subject had been added the offering 
the boys’ high school fifteen 
And comparison the courses study 
used the Chicago schools shows that 
those 1893 were copied almost ver- 
batim from those 

The course study most schools, 
both elementary and secondary, was rig- 


Annual Report the Superintendent, 
pp. 182-83. School Document No. Boston, 
1929. 

Quarterly Report,” Quarterly Re- 
ports the Superintendent Public Schools, 
For the Year 1858, pp. 94-95. Attached 
appendix the Report the School 

Course Study the Public 
Schools the City Chicago, pp. Adopted, 
February 1884; Revised, June, 1885; and 
Outline Course Study the Public Schools 
the City Chicago, 1893, pp. 


idly uniform for all children with 
provision for individual differences. 
Those who could not meet the arbi- 
trarily imposed standards the school 
dropped out were failed. 


Tue 


might assumed that, inasmuch 
the schools few generations ago 
were attended somewhat select 
group students compared with to- 
day’s schools, the performance level 
would higher and the failure rate 
would lower. And if, some mod- 
ern critics today’s schools would have 
believe, the older schools did better 
job teaching, then surely might 
expect reasonably low rates failure. 
But the data indicate otherwise. 

the white schools Richmond, 
Virginia, 1891, 32.9 percent the 
students failed promotion the end 
the seventh grade. the Negro 
schools 41.2 percent were detained. 

1894 there were 5,547 children 
the “grammar schools” Providence, 
Rhode Island, the beginning the 
term. these, 501 dropped out and 
771 were failed.” 

The percent failures for the Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, schools 1874 was 8.69. 
1886 the failure rate among third- 
graders Baltimore was percent. 
Even higher was the failure rate among 
boys applying the Boys’ Central High 

Data not otherwise acknowledged here were 
made available through recent correspondence 
with school officials the named cities. 

Report the School Committee, 
City Document, No. 22. Presented 


June 1895. Providence: The Providence Press, 
1895. 
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School New Orleans for admission 
1873. Only 43.6 percent passed the ex- 

The 1897 for Macon, 
Georgia, show percent failure 
the “intermediate class” Gresham 
High School. 

students who took entrance exam- 
inations for high school the Nash- 
ville, schools for the years 
1858-1860, the failures amounted 
percent 1858, percent 1859, 
and percent 1860. 

students taking the admissions ex- 
aminations enter Philadelphia’s Cen- 
tral High School and High and 
Normal Schools between 1850 and 
1865, the following figures are repre- 
sentative: 1850, 46.6 percent failed. 
1851 26.3 percent 1855 
29.4 percent 1865, 20.0 per- 
cent failed. 

For the period 1881-1885, the per- 
cent failures “based upon average 
daily membership,” appears ap- 
proximately percent (assuming that 
those not recorded “passing” may 
considered having failed). 

From 1895 1900 the Trenton, New 
Jersey, eighth-graders showed failure 
percent. 

One might conservatively assume that 
somebody the schools few gen- 
erations ago was not pleased with the 
school performance the children 
the knowledge they were able retain. 

The assumption can confirmed, 


Annual Report the State Superintendent 
Public Education, William the 
General Assembly Lowisiana, for the Year 
1873. Session 1874, pp. 304-05. New Orleans, 
1874. 
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course. one reads the attacks made 
against today’s schools 
those writers who base their attacks 
part upon the claim that the schools 
yesterday “really taught the students,” 
one needs only examine some the 
primary sources from those earlier days. 
For example: 

The Boston Survey Committee was 
greatly distressed the results the 
examinations given 1845. report 
the Annual Visiting Committees that 
time shows that city-wide examina- 
tion, §30 the city’s 7,526 pupils were 
“offered for examination—a number 
comprising the flower the Boston 
Public Schools.” total 154 questions 
were asked geography, grammar, 
definitions, history, natural science, and 
astronomy. Said the report: “To these 
there should have been 57,873 answers 
but there were only 31,159, 
which only 17,216 were correct 
sense, The 31,159 answers con- 
tained 2,801 errors grammar; 3,733 
errors spelling; and 35,947 errors 
punctuation.” 

Commenting these results, Hor- 
ace Mann was moved remark that 
they “spread through the city general 
and deep feeling sorrow and mortifi- 

composition and rhetoric the Board 
Overseers Harvard University, 
showed that the professors were dis- 
turbed the lack preparation even 
among those select students who that 
day were able enter that noted uni- 


Common School Journal, Vol. No. 
19. 


versity. Says the report: “At Harvard, 
the committee demonstrates, the un- 
happy instructors are confronted with 
immature thoughts, set down 
crabbed and slovenly hand, miserably 
expressed and wretchedly 

Caldwell and Courtis, referring 
report the Boston Examining Com- 
mittee 1845, quote the following 
passage concerning the quality read- 
ing: 

“Your Committee have sometimes 
been amazed find that pupils could 
read, with tolerable emphasis, tone and 
feeling, whole stanzas, which they 
did not understand the metaphors, the 
leading ideas, the principal 

Modern educators have known for 
years that earlier education failed 
stress understanding while over-stress- 
ing mechanical features reading skill. 
Occasionally today someone, ignorant 
what good reading is, catches the pub- 
lic’s attention with irresponsible at- 
tack upon modern teachers because 
Johnny can’t read orally with all the 
smoothness earlier generation. But 
such person usually unaware that 
Johnny’s silent reading speed and his 
comprehension are far higher and that 
reading several books any given 
grade level for every book read his 
ancestors the same grade level few 
generations ago. overlooks also the 


Cited Edwin Reeder, “The Quarrel 
between Professors Academic Subjects and 
Professors Education: Analysis.” The 
AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 37, No. (Autumn, 1951), 

Caldwell, Otis W., and Courtis, 
Stuart Then and Now Education: 
1923. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1924, 192. 
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fact that much the smooth reading 
yesterday was the result long prac- 
tice the mechanical oral reading 
favorite selections—reading for effect 
the listener rather than for under- 
standing Johnny’s 

The Kiplinger Magazine published 
1954 the results test given more 
than century ago and then repeated 
more recently. This was test given 
1848 the best pupils (ten from 
each the four public schools) 
Cleveland. 1947 the brightest stu- 
dents from four Cleveland junior high 
schools took the same test. The 1947 
students did slightly better than the 
1848 children had done despite the fact 
that the test items were somewhat out- 
of-date inappropriate some cases 
for modern Several simi- 
lar studies were reported, the results 
rather uniformly indicating that, de- 
spite their wider curricular offerings to- 
day, our schools are doing well as, 


better than, the older schools did al- 


"Shortly after reading widely circulated 
book which explains why Johnny can’t read 
these days, stepped into second-grade class- 
room and asked the teacher what books she in- 
tended introduce next the class, She showed 
stack new With her permission 
handed one the books second-grader, ask- 
ing her read aloud. timed her for exactly 
sixty seconds, during which time she read 118 
words and made one error which she herself 
quickly corrected. 

Anyone wishing read thoroughly profes- 
sional and technical analysis the basis upon 
which rests the noted claim that Johnny can’t 
read, should take time read the careful—and 
“Why Can’t Rudy Read?” 
(by Harold Bienvenu and Kenneth Mar- 
NEA Journal, Vol. 44, No. November, 
1955, 499-500). The facts which this study 
reveals concerning the case should make good 
bit flesh red. 

Changing Times, The Kiplinger 
June, 1954. 
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though the older schools served def- 
initely more selected clientele stu- 


St. Augustine, born 354 A.D., com- 
plained the overemphasis upon the 
laws grammar which more atten- 
tion was given than the job teach- 
ing human being not hate human 
being. his says: “In 
quest the fame eloquence, man 
standing before human judge, sur- 
sounded human throng, declaiming 
against his enemy with fiercest hatred, 
will take heed most watchfully, lest, 
error the tongue, murder the 
word ‘human being’; but takes heed, 
lest, through the fury his spirit, 
murder the real human The 
schools today are placing strong em- 
phasis upon humane and tolerant under- 
standings perhaps schools have 
ever done before. One needs merely 
sit well-planned social-studies 
lesson modern school see the dif- 
ference. 

About 1860, John Ruskin complained 
that “modern” education was giving 
students “the faculty thinking wrong 
every conceivable subject import- 
ance 

Looking back upon his boyhood edu- 
cation, Henry Adams said simply: 
“Most school experience was 

Some years ago Dr. Edwin Reeder 
the University gave the 


The Classics, Vol. 21. 

“Sesame: Kings’ Treasuries,” The Har- 
Classics, Vol. 28, 114, footnote. 

Adams, Henry. The Education Henry 
Adams, New York: Random House. Copy- 
right the Modern Library, 1931. 
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writer list “direct quotations from 
school committee reports 1856.” 
These were taken various schools 
two New England states. Some 
them seem pertinent here 

“With much regret, the Commit- 
tee have report four five lads leav- 
ing school No. because debarred 
from chewing tobacco, and spitting 
the house, school hours.” (committee 
report the town Grafton) 

“As general thing the writing 
very poor, and does not any means 
compare with the general condition 
this art former years.” (town Or- 
ford)” 

“Scholars cannot spend time for 
study, and they expect the teacher 
for them.” (Wentworth) 

“It uncommon thing find 
scholars reading the Fourth Reader, 
who cannot pronounce all ordinary 
words two syllables.” (Pittsfield) 


The older schools must have lacked 
something the way attractiveness 
and appeal for students. The drop-outs, 
for whatever reasons, were high. Chi- 
cago’s superintendent Wells men- 
tioned 1859 the fact that general 
drop-out rate percent was “not 
considered excessive loss” per annum 
and that, Baltimore, high school 
300 students was graduating about 
teen year.™ 


“Past and come seem best; things present 
worst.” (Shakespeare. Henry Act Scene 
3). 

Report the President the Board 
Education, and Fifth Annual Report the Su- 
perintendent Public Schools, For the Year 
Ending 1859, 69. Chicago, 1859. 


late 1913 report from the 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
that “school systems, the country over, 
are seeking practical way hold the 
thousands children who leave school 

soon the law 

the children who entered the first 
grade the Baltimore schools during 
the decade the only 4,507 
among 183,000 remained long enough 
finish high school (2.46 

possible, perhaps, that the gen- 
eral dissatisfaction both educators and 
the public their attitude toward the 
early schools may have been least 
part the result the failure those 
schools make provision for the indi- 
vidual differences and needs pupils. 
For those who would like compare 
the opportunities and special facilities 
offered today’s schools with those 
yesterday, some enlightening and inter- 
esting data are available. For example, 
the writer has made comparison the 
older and more recent reports the 
Baltimore schools for this puropse. Most 
modern large school systems, including 
Baltimore, have established facilities 
the following services. But the writer 
has read the entire 374-page report for 
the year 1859, finding there mention 


articulation integration subjects 
articulation classes 


Report the Board Education 
Louisville, Kentucky, from July 1912, 
June 30, 1913, 62. Loui sville 1913 

83rd Annual Report the Board School 
Commissioners Baltimore, 59. Baltimore, 
1912. 

the Public Schools the City Baltimore. 
Baltimore, 1860. 
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continuation education 
organized plans for continuous revision 
the curriculum 
educational guidance 
educational research 
extra-curricular planning 
home visitation 
kindergarten education 
nursery education 
parental adult education 
cumulative records 
psycho-educational clinical facilities 
health education 
health services 
lunch program 
special classes for handicapped children 
summer-school pregrams 
use standardized tests 
vocational guidance 
co-operative industrial work-experi- 
ence education 
systematic enrichment programs for 
gifted students 
laboratory facilities 
consultative services outside medical 
and psychiatric specialists 
supplementary library facilities and in- 
struction library usage 
lay committees serving consultative 
advisory capacity 


This list could extended. shows 
merely the major facilities and services 
which good schools offer today where 
none were offered the schools ex- 
actly century ago, addition, the 
present school offers guided choice 
electives and various plans program 
enrichment meet the needs gifted 
and otherwise atypical students. Again 
and again one finds evidence the 
older records indicating that the slow 
learner, the maladjusted child (includ- 
ing the highly gifted maladjusted), the 
child with poor health, poor vision, and 
various other difficulties, simply were 


ignored. some cases the school 
cials spoke plainly their willingness 
rid such children. Such officials 
saw children falling into two classes— 
the good learners and the poor learners. 
Speaking the poor (“those 
who stand zero”), Nathaniel 
Thayer, principal the Eastern Female 
High School Baltimore 1859, said 
that concerning such children “there 
for they will either take 
hint from their own averages, and bid 
good bye, they will very quietly, 
and ‘unknown fame,’ pass out the 
end their time.”™ 

And during that same year the Bos- 
ton Schoo] Committee published its firm 
conviction that the held re- 
sponsibility make provisions for 
fering mental abilities pupils regard- 
less how wide the distribution 
such abilities might be, because “we 
should recollect that this distribution 
made higher power than our own 
and fruitless confound the 
eternal distinction 


the early school officials sometimes 
left the problem the handicapped 
child for higher power” solve, one 
wonders why they assumed readily 
the responsibility for correcting, through 
punishments, the behavior problems 
those same pupils. The record sad 
one. The Boston Examining Committee 
reported about that time average 
number floggings per day sixty- 
five school 400 And 

197. 


Annual Report the School 
the City Boston, pp. 24-25. Boston, 1859. 
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Horace Mann mentioned “extreme 
cases” punishment “where surgical 
operations have become necessary, 
order save life limb” the 
Whipping posts were used some 
schools; and the writer has seen early 
records describing “good flogging” 
one “in which the blood runs freely.” 

1783 Johann Haun, inspector 
schools for Gotha Germany, helped 
reform punitive methods. For ex- 
ample, “forbade teachers put irons 
around the boys’ necks, cover them 
with mud, make them kneel peas, 

Swabian schoolmaster named 
berle, who taught for fifty-one years, 
kept careful records the punishments 
administered. His records show that 
gave children 911,527 blows with 
cane, 124,010 blows with rod, 20,989 
with ruler, 136,715 with his hand, 
10,295 blows over the mouth, 7,905 
boxes the ear, 1,115,800 slaps the 
head. 777 cases made children 
kneel triangular blocks wood. 
blows with the cane, 800,000 were for 
“Latin vowels” (apparently for errors 

Augustine, his “Confessions,” 
records among the prayers his early 
childhood those which offered 
God “with small earnestness, that 
might not beaten 

Montaigne, referring discipline “in 

Caldwell and Courtis, of. cit., 266. 

Cubberely, Ellwood The History Ed- 
ucation, 456. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Quincy The Evolution the 
Modern Concept School Discipline, 10. 


Allentown: Weaber, 
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most our Colleges” about 1580, spoke 
“dissolute” punishment. The educa- 
tional institution was verie prison 
capitivated youth. Come upon them 
when they are going their lessons, 
and you heare nothing but whipping 
and brawling, both 
mented, and masters besotted with 
anger and 


CHANGING 


much has been written concerning 
the older aim “mental discipline” 
and the subsequent research studies 
which clearly have discredited the 
basis physio-psychological evidence, 
that seems unnecessary here elab- 
orate the point. Yet still find critics 
modern education who insist that the 
schools should strengthen the child’s 
mind. not strengthen muscle 
exercise? But the “mind” not 
muscle. Nor the brain. “So man’s 
wit wandering, let him study the 
mathematics,” said But Bacon 
could not know what modern psychol- 
ogy knows today about the mental proc- 
esses Perhaps was cor- 
rect the “wandering” wit the learner 
that the Boston Latin Grammar School 
once listed among its courses one en- 
titled “The Theory the Indetermi- 
nates the Infinite and the Infinites- 
imal Imaginary 

great mind Whitehead claiming 

Children,” 
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“OF Studies.” The Harvard Classics, Vol. 
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(about 1929) that Latin evokes “the 
philosophic instinct” claiming 
Plato’s authority for his 
Suffice say that modern research 
psychology and education has dis- 
credited the theory that the mind 
“strengthened” its original innate 
potential the study difficult sub- 
jects. that false assumption, the 
older schools subjected tens thou- 
sands children futile mental tor- 
ture the attempt make them study 
subjects for which they simply did not 
have the necessary mental ability. 
Today the school attempts dis- 
cover, through psychological clinical 
study, through testing, interviewing, 
physical examination, special tests, try- 
out courses, and other devices, what the 
capacities and peculiar needs each 
child may be. Then through enrich- 
ment, work-experience, special sensory 
aids, guidance, grouping, special classes, 
and other devices, attempts help 
that child achieve level consistent, 
not with arbitrarily established stand- 
ard, but with his own potential abilities. 
second significant shift educa- 
tional purposes seen the broaden- 
ing concepts certain areas study. 
For example, the teaching history 
which formerly concentrated the 
three elements military engage- 
ments, treaties, and territorial acquisi- 
tions, together with appropriate names 
and dates, now stresses the development 
the learner’s grasp the history 
Alfred North. The Aims 
Education and Other Essays, 73. New York: 
The New American Library World Litera- 


ture, Inc. Mentor Book. Copyright, 1929, 
the Macmillan Company. 
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human thought, ideas, value commit- 
ments, and ideologies. Good civics teach- 
ing longer restricted the memo- 
rizing cold facts concerning govern- 
mental structures and 
stresses the historical development 
the concepts human freedom and 
rights, individual and social obligations, 
and the sociological factors involved 
the development the ideas those 
relationships which man’s action 
governed through group establishment 
law and justice, tolerance, 
operation. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The past century education has 
seen many changes. Some them have 
been temporary and mistaken attempts 
improve the educational product. The 
evidence clear, however, that the 
whole the modern school, struggling 
meet the demands rapidly increas- 
ing and immensely diversified function, 
has moved the direction assuming 
broadened responsibilities without neg- 
lecting the time-honored job teach- 
ing the fundamentals. 

The schools have become more en- 
lightened, have vastly improved their 
use scientific techniques, have learned 
get results with more humane meth- 
ods dealing with children, and have 
abandoned the tight priori assump- 
tions upon which dogmatic and ritual- 
istic practices rested for many centuries. 

Despite attacks irrespon- 
sible individuals and groups, the schools 
have profited from the criticisms that 
have come from scholarly sources both 
within and without their own profes- 
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sional ranks; and education seen to- 
day enterprise and for all 
members society—girls well 
boys, laborers well the vanishing 
class,” gifted and handicapped 
well the average. 

There tendency look with nos- 


talgia and misty-eyed longings the 
images retain the schools yes- 
terday. realistic appraisal the facts 
indicates that, 
aside, those schools were inferior 
many ways when compared with those 


today. 


RECORD DAY 


Grace Oakes Burton 


beautiful thing saw today— 
dandelion blooming beside way, 
bright coin molten gold, 
Defying the winds and the icy cold. 


beautiful thing also heard— 
The cheerful notes little brown bird; 
spite the chill wintry morn, 
trilled his glad song from nearby thorn. 


wonder now the close the day, 
left any joy along 
Did brighten path trill song? 


Did lift any load right wrong? 


Integration—Stimulus for Private 


Education 
Benyamin 


arising from racial integra- 
tion public schools continue hold 
the attention jurists, adminis- 
and teachers. The international 
coverage that has been given report- 
ing the integration process certain pub- 
lic schools, and books describing the rela- 
tive success failure the process, 
indicate that integration may continue 
big American educational story 
the coming decade. 

This interest ensures the keeping 
historical record that will provide the 
student educational integration with 
first hand observations the workings 
this process and statistics enroll- 
ment and financial support that should 
open many avenues the study edu- 
cational problems arising from the inte- 
gration process. the purpose this 
essay outline one problem area and 
suggest some tentative hypotheses rela- 
tive the growth American private 
education and the status American 
public education connection with racial 
integration the public schools. The 
problem area will outlined through 
torical landmarks the development 
equal educational opportunity they 
have affected the comparative growth 
and development private and public 
systems education. 


The general concept equality 
opportunity was set forth the basic 
documents the American Revolution 
and the early national period our his- 
tory. Readers these documents, who 
were radical persuasion, combined po- 
litically effect equality 
the level state government. 

The initial drive these radicals 
toward the achievement equal oppor- 
tunity took three-pronged form the 
social front with the extension man- 
hood suffrage, the elimination re- 
ligious tests for holding public office, and 
the removal governmental subsidy 
favored churches the several states. 
The first fifty years our history saw 
public opinion accede the relinguish- 
ment state subsidy favored churches 
and the extension white manhood 
suffrage. took longer before religious 
test for holding public office was re- 
moved all the states. 

chief landmark regarding the clari- 
fication the equality opportunity for 
higher education appears during this 
early period Supreme Court deci- 
sion. 1819 the Supreme Court forbade 
New Hampshire transform Dart- 
mouth College into university con- 
trolled representatives the peo- 
ple New Hampshire. This decision 
guarded private corporation from 
public encroachment and gave sectarian 
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groups equal opportunity establish 
colleges perpetuity throughout the 
country. 

The Dartmouth case can regarded 
one manifestation the struggle be- 
tween the radicals, who wished equal- 
ize higher opportunity 
placing the existing college under public 
control, and conservatives, who desired 
educational parity and the equality 
opportunity with other private public 
corporations operating college 
achieve the objectives particular sec- 
tarian group. The conservatives put the 
stamp private control American 
secondary and higher education during 
the period before the Civil ar, and 
public institutions these educational 
levels ran their private counterparts 
weak second. Indeed, was not uncom- 
mon for sectarian groups regard state 
universities preserves for deserving 
clergy which the selection the staff 
was dominated policy maintain- 
ing denominational parity. direct con- 
trast this development secondary 
and higher education many non-denomi- 
national common schools under public 
control took form most states moved 
toward the establishment systems 
education this level. this case the 
public systems expanded and enrolled 
more students than did their private 
counterparts. 

The second major thrust the radi- 
cals their drive effect equality 
opportunity for more Americans was 
bound with the war against secession, 
the reconstruction rebellious states, in- 
dustrialization and the consequent prob- 
lems the assimilation rebels, freed- 


men and immigrants citizens. Radical 
leaders believed that strong systems 
common education for these disparate 
groups would fundamental they 
were attain equality opportunity 
with other Americans. may still 
too close this period judge whether 
the social, economic 
barriers the achievement these sys- 
tems education proved insur- 
mountable and checked the transition 
the flaming principles the Revolu- 
tion into human reality. 

War depletion Southern economic 
and human resources and the lack 
capital and immigration 
make good this loss put this area years 
behind other sections the nation 
terms all development. Negroes had 
received educational and economic assist- 
ance from the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
northern philanthropic agencies but the 
possibility their attaining equality 
opportunity with whites economic, 
political and educational matters ap- 
peared dim after the termination mili- 
tary occupation the South. the turn 
the century, when many the states 
this region were well along the de- 
velopment public school systems, the 
Supreme Court, operating the “sepa- 
rate but equal” tradition the 1896 
Plessey case, ruled that Georgia county 
could temporarily suspend Negro high 
school for economic reasons while con- 
tinuing high school for white students. 
Nine years this decision, 1908, 
the Supreme Court decided that Ken- 
tucky could impose racial segregation 
Berea College which was privately 
chartered school dedicated the prin- 
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ciple educational integration white 
and Negro students. This decision was 
landmark that represented the 
separation the races for educational 
purposes the fixed policy the South. 
World War II, result Negro 
immigration, this policy was adopted 
legally, well residentially, some 
states outside the South. The transfer 
the Negro some Northern indus- 
trial cities segregated him more effec- 
tively from civilized interchange with 
whites than had been the situation 
many areas the South. Horizontal 
segregation, based master-servant 
relationship that had prevailed the 
South, was replaced vertical ghetto- 
type segregation traditional Northern 
cities which hostility sometimes fea- 
tured the relationships separated 
ethnic groups. That social amenity be- 
tween the races was low ebb some 
these areas, spite increased op- 
portunity for Negroes obtain formal 
education, was evidenced reports 
endemic racial friction some Northern 
and Western high schools the time 
the integration decision the Supreme 
Court 1954. 


For century before this 1954 deci- 
sion some immigrants who congregated 
Northern cities maintained cultural 
traits and loyalties that set them apart 
hyphenated Americans. the outset, 
some radicals saw the common 
nominational school the instrument 
for the assimilation these groups while 
some conservatives, like Governor Sew- 
ard New York, were willing con- 
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sider granting public financial assistance 
the Catholic church which many im- 
migrants favored for the achievement 
the same end. Privately supported sys- 
tems elementary education which were 
under the supervision the Bishop 
the Diocese took root among the work- 
ing classes the Northern cities. The 
steady growth this system caused in- 
creasing alarm among some people, 
many whom were the farthest away 
from cities where these schools held 
their sway. These citizens believed that 
private and sectarian elementary and 
secondary schools, especially schools un- 
der church auspices whose language 
instruction was foreign, constituted 
subversive threat the American way 
life. The climax this feeling was 
expressed Oregon law requiring 
all children between the ages eight 
and sixteen attend the public school. 
1925 (Pierce vs. the Society the 
Sisters the Holy Hill Mili- 
tary Academy) the Supreme Court de- 
clared this law unconstitutional. 
This decision gave security private and 
sectarian interests the investment 
their capital separate systems ele- 
mentary and secondary education and 
was much landmark this re- 
spect the Dartmouth decision had been 
for encouraging the ‘establishment 
private colleges. Thus, 1954, the 
stage had been set for the expansion 
private systems education whose 
growth potential was limited only 
the financial resources their patrons. 
Although the Supreme Court may 
bend the purposes private education 
suit public interest, evidenced 
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the Berea College case and other deci- 
sions, assumed that private systems 
education will continue have more 
leeway selecting students and reject- 
ing applicants their schools than their 
public counterparts will have. The 
mark private education indepen- 
dence purpose, and freedom choose 
students who will the cultural, 
ideological scholastic standards the 
individual school necessary for main- 
tenance their purpose. The abandon- 
ment public education certain 
school districts the South the face 
integration orders suggests that pri- 
vate systems education may develop 
this area the extent their present 
development New England and other 
sections where considerable investment 
private education has been made. This 
not suggest that public education 
will abolished throughout the South, 
but that private systems will arise, 
they have arisen the North, serve 
groups whose special cultural, spiritual 
scholastic needs cannot met 
public education. 


The consequences this development 
upon the continuing support public 
education sections where the integra- 
tion process fails problematical. Unless 
substantial federal aid provided, the 
problems financing all systems pri- 
vate and public education will remain 
acute period monetary and demo- 
graphic inflation. The several states con- 
tinue exercise considerable autonomy 
approaching their educational prob- 
lems. They may abandon compulsory 
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school attendance, some have already 
done, or, their citizens prefer, they 
may away with their public systems 
altogether and let private and sectarian 
groups shoulder this burden for profit 
for Christian charity. 

the one hand, the Supreme Court 
has fostered the independence the 
private schools shielding them from 
hostile public. the other hand, the 
Supreme Court has caused the political 
destruction governing boards public 
systems ordering them the im- 
possible. lower court order, practice 
being developed administering cer- 
tain public school systems judicial 
decree order facilitate the integra- 
tion process. cases where citizens have 
disagreed concerning the implementation 
educational integration the races 
“collaborationist” board members have 
been discharged and abortive attempts 
made reverse judicial edicts. The 
more affluent citizens have the alterna- 
tive supporting private schools which 
they trust will more responsive 
their wishes this matter. 

The following tentative hypotheses 
are suggested starting points for in- 
vestigation the integration process 
relates the comparative develop- 
ment private and public systems 
education the South. 

The Supreme Court decision 
1954 (Brown the Board Education 
Topeka, etc.) will promote white su- 
premacy the South. 

Explanatory mote: 
schools were abolished Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, Negro children had 
less private instruction than did the white 
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children. this situation Negroes re- 
fused offers white help for private in- 
struction upon the advice their lead- 
ers. this case, however, the general 
assumption would economic. Negroes, 
being poorer group, will not able 
buy good education their more 
affluent white neighbors. The minor as- 
sumption would that the Negroes 
would fall farther behind the whites 
this private school situation continued 
and that this would contribute white 
supremacy. 

The 1954 decision will promote 
private education the South and con- 
tinue foster racial and social segrega- 
tion means separate schools. 

Explanatory note: The basic assump- 
tion that public schools, when allowed 
exist, will, some sections the 
North, inferior quality selected 
private schools and cater the lower 
classes, black and white, while selected 
private schools will enroll upper class 
white students. 

The effect the Supreme Court 
decisions education, from the Oregon 
case 1925 the Topeka case 1954, 
has been reflect the growing political, 
social and economic power previously 


submerged groups who were never fully 
assimilated into American 

Explanatory note: The basic assump- 
tion here that these groups have re- 
garded themselves being misunder- 
stood and discriminated against, one 
way another, majorities the so- 
ciety. they gain power they desire im- 
proved status groups. Because they 
know that some respects they will al- 
ways separate, they desire the best 
education put them the best 
competitive 

course these are merely hypotheses. 
The relative development private and 
public education will vary from section 
section the South has other 
however, that reporters and students 
educational integration will develop spe- 
cific hypotheses concerning the implica- 
tions the process the growth 
private and public schools that will 
germane their localities. the 
writer, the evidence seems point 
further development private educa- 
tion those places where the integration 
process breaks down where full assimi- 
lation may not take place. 


The development the individual and the nation demand that the 
education every level and every discipline strengthened and its 
effectiveness increased. New learning techniques must continue 
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Town and Country 


Tuomas 


“My child, the fine place, 

With glittering streets gold.” 
sooner have the buttercups— 
All two hands can hold. 


“Why, child, the town’s bright place, 
With gay lights all the way.” 

heard they grudge the sunshine, 
And even the light day. 


“No no, the town’s good place, 
With churches and proud towers.” 

But they steal roses 
And give paper flowers? 


come, 
With pretty silks and silver, lass.” 


rather have the silken cows 


And the dew the grass! 


WoW 


jess Li 
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Education East Germany 


STUDENT the post war Ger- 


man educational scene faced with 
confusing variety aims and methods. 
West Germany, there the variety 
brought about the educational auton- 


the “Linder” and the local 


influences exerted for time the oc- 
cupation authorities. East Germany 
(which describes itself since 1949 the 
German Democratic Republic but still 
known the Western governments 
the Soviet Zone) the continuance 
political separation has facilitated the 
evolution even more divergent 
system, which certain traditionally 
German institutions are preserved 
form but transformed spirit according 
specifically Marxist educational phi- 
losophy. 

The task setting the present 
system education East Germany 
was essentially easier than that which 
faced the Soviet government the years 
following 1917. With 
people 42,000 square miles, the coun- 
try itself compact and highly indus- 
trialfzed but not lacking agricultural re- 
sources. The traditional powers the 
provincial (“Land”) authorities, weak- 
ened after years dictatorship, could 
easily made yield centralizing 
tendencies the end-of-the-war chaos; 
whilst the very nature the political 
situation demanded drastic re-orienta- 
tion basic educational policy the 
same time the material situation de- 
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manded rapidity action meeting 
urgent needs building, equipment and 
personnel, The Soviet authorities were 
willing and prepared co-operate with 
the Socialist Unity Party, which later 
formed the government, rebuilding 
German educational system animated 
philosophy shared essence, though 
different detail, all the countries 
the socialist bloc. 

The basic sanction for educational leg- 
islation the constitution the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic (October 
1949) but this expressed such gen 
what actually happens 
practice. Apart from the facts that pri- 
vate schools are not allowed, and that 
religious instruction finds 
the formal curriculum, there little 
that worthy comment. 

The student search detailed in- 
formation the philosophy East 
German education can find vast 
output books, pamphlets, speeches 
and commentaries from which not 
difficult pick out few recurrent prop- 
ositions. First, educational thinking 
earlier epochs and capitalist countries 
today regarded either limited 
nullified value the non-socialist 
background against which produced. 
This bourgeois thought has, however, 
historical interest and value sometimes 
substantiating the conclusions 
Marxist educational thought. Psychol- 
ogy is, course, Pavlovian. Second, the 
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STRUCTURE 
EDUCATION EAST GERMANY 


SCHOOL-YEAR 


AGE 


TECHNICAL 
HIGH UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL 
EVENING 
CLASSES 
PEASANTS 
| } / PRACTICAL 
YEAR 


SPECIAL VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL LEADING 
PART-TIME TO UNIVERSITY 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL ENTRANCE 


EXTENDED 
ACADEMIC 
SCHOOL 


POLYTECHNIC 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


VOLUNTARY ATTENDANCE 
KINDERGARTENS, ETC. (44% 
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school political organism. The con- 
stitution designed ensure the con- 
tinuity socialism, and the school’s 
task ensure that children are im- 
bued with love humanity (especially 
the working classes), love work 
(especially “collectives”) and con- 
stant concern conserve, defend and 
further socialism. Talents are de- 
veloped that they may used effec- 
tively this end, and personality 
trained for active devotion the 
victory socialism. Linked with this 
second goal the concept the teacher 
educator, politically active, socially 
responsible, and respected the com- 
municator socialist truth and morality 
the coming generation. 

Even before children reach the age 
for compulsory school attendance, ar- 
rangements are made for them 
brought under the aegis formal edu- 
cation. The party programme the 
eighth conference the Russian Com- 
munist Party (March 1919) demanded 
“the creation network pre-school 
establishments, cribs, kindergartens, day 
nurseries, etc., for the improvement 
social training and the emancipation 
woman.” Not only this accordance 
with general policy East Germany 
today, but such provision also bene- 
ficial the economic welfare coun- 
try which suffers acute lack man- 
power. “The further involvement 
women the production process 
great measure dependent whether 
their children can taken kinder- 
gartens, etc.” June 1958 kindergarten 
places were available for 44.6% all 
children between three and six. Many 
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actories and farms also provide day- 
nurseries, and many schools have spe- 
cial rooms where children working 
mothers can play homework un- 
der supervision until their mothers are 
free. 

six begins compulsory schooling 
the “polytechnic general-education high- 
school.” There grouping ability, 
and all children are expected reach 
specified level attainment. Assess- 
five-point scale, where “1” indicates “ex- 
cellent” and indicates “unsatisfac- 
tory.” Those few children who fail 
reach the prescribed level have re- 
peat the year’s work. The number 
children who have repeat the year 
taken some extent least reflec- 
tion the teacher’s ability, most 
teachers have incentive devote 
special attention the weaker children. 
Teachers are also urged pay special 
attention the needs working-class 
children, and particular those whose 
parents are unenlightened regards 
educational needs whose homes are 
uncultured are any other way not 
advantageous, The first four grades fol- 
low conventional curriculum, taught 
classroom teachers; and contact 
maintained and teachers’ knowledge 
child-development enhanced by.the sys- 
tem whereby the class-teacher takes the 
class right through the four years’ work. 
There are course special schools for 
physically and mentally handicapped 
children. 

The second stage general education 
starts with the fifth grade, when the 
scope the curriculum widened 
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the inclusion social subjects, sciences 
and Russian (for all pupils), taught 
specialists. The most interesting feature 
the upper stage the high-school 
course the polytechnic aspect, based 
originally Lenin’s demand (in 1903) 
for “an education for children both 
sexes, the age sixteen, the 
theoretical and practical bases all 
main branches production; close 
connection between the 
socially-productive work the chil- 
dren.” The precise organization the 
spent nationalized co-operative 
factory farm (which obliged co- 
operate under the 1959 Education 
Law), has not been worked out cen- 
trally, owing the wide local variations 
facilities available. However, typi- 
cal scheme would perhaps include 
hour “introduction Socialist Pro- 
duction,” consisting elementary eco- 
nomics, industrial law, trade union and 
factory organization etc., and hour 
technical drawing, applied maths 
science, plus about four hours practi- 
cal work. Syllabuses have been worked 
out for this (as for all subjects the 
high-school curriculum) and their use 
obligatory. The purpose the day’s 
work not only give insight into 
processes production, but also in- 
culcate the children understanding 
and respect for manual work and, per- 
sonal contacts, solidarity with 
bers the working class. According 
the syllabus the seventh grade de- 
vote its “instructional day” metal- 
work, the eighth grade electrotechnics 
and introduction work with metal- 


working machines, the ninth grade 
agriculture and the tenth grade again, 
machines. rural areas, the time de- 
voted machines and electrotechnics 
reduced allow more time for agricul- 
ture. Children seem enjoy the 
perience and probably benefit from it, 
but remains seen (the scheme 
only its second year) whether the 
practical problems can solved. Not 
all factories farms can tolerate num- 
bers children their premises regu- 
larly without detriment their main 
function; not all teachers have the 
proper personal and academic prepara- 
tion play their part; not all parents 
relish the prospect their children 
spending much time contact with 
industry and industrial workers. 

the moment, not all children com- 
plete the ten-year school, full-time 
schooling not compulsory after age 
fourteen. However, over thirty per cent 
already decide complete the tenth 
grade. the hope the government 
encourage more and more so, 
that will possible make ten- 
year schooling compulsory the aca- 
demic year 


addition those who decide 
carry the tenth grade there are 
about fifteen per cent who decide the 
end the eighth grade that they wish 
school,” which offers four-year course 
the traditional academic type leading 
the “abitur” which qualifies for uni- 
ersity entrance. The 
schools offer the three traditional types 
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course, namely biased towards classics 
mathematics-and-science modern 
languages (English the most popular, 
followed French, while some schools 
offer Polish Czech and one school 
even Chinese). Russian compulsory 
for pupils all three types course, 
and all courses contain least some sci- 
ence. Selection for the extended-high 
schools based the assessments 
academic attainment obtained the 
eighth grade and there machinery 
for the transfer late developers from 
the tenth grade the ordinary high 
school. The retention schools this 
kind cause much controversary 
1958) albeit with rigorous selection and 
with indication likely increase 
their number, represents compromise 
between two opposed factions “re- 
actionaries” (otherwise known “re- 
who saw the need for sound 
selection and preparation potential 
university students, and the extreme 
Marxists who saw such schools 
irritating vestige bourgeois psycho- 
logical notions concerning “innate abil- 
ity” and opportunity for the self- 
perpetuation “intellectual elite.” 
The extended high-school course 
having polytechnic element grafted 
onto like the ordinary high-school 
course—one day week productive 
enterprise plus theoretical study citi- 
zenship and Introduction Socialist 
Production, plus practical work school 
holidays. The latest development along 
these lines has been the establishment 
vocational courses, experimentally 
fifty extended high-schools, leading 
the recognized artisanal qualification, 


obtained simultaneously with the 
abitur. For example, school rural 
area with science bias preparing its 
pupils for the craftman’s qualification 
agriculture. Nevertheless, the polytech- 
nic element the extended high-school 
not yet, generally speaking, clearly 
defined the ten-year school, and 
obvious that both the universities and 
the teachers are likely lukewarm 
about measures which may lead 
qualitative quantitative deterioration 
academic studies, unless they are con- 
vinced the political educational 
rightness the new polytechnic aspect. 

Pupils who complete the course 
extended high-school and obtain the 
abitur can thereby gain admission uni- 
versities (including the forty institutes 
university status such the “high 
schools” for music, art, economic, min- 
ing, etc.) technical schools, Entry 
immediate technician schools, which 
provide two-year three-year course 
leading technician status. Before be- 
ing admitted universities, however, 
least one year must spent some ap- 
proved form productive work. Pupils 
leaving the eighth year ten year 
schools are obliged continue their edu- 
cation alongside vocational training 
the vocational schools, part-time 
basis. Eight-year school leavers have 
attend vocational school for three years, 
ten-year school leavers for two years. 
The amount time per week for com- 
pulsory attendance depends the stu- 
dent’s job apprenticeship the level 
vocational skill aiming at. For 
instance, student who has left school 
fourteen (having perhaps reached the 
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level only the sixth seventh grade 
and has taken completely unskilled job 
such street-cleaning will have at- 
tend vocational school for one day (of 
seven hours) week. This time de- 
voted continued genera! education. 
artisanal apprentice will have attend 
for two days week; and technical ap- 
prentice industry where theoretical 
knowledge rather than manual skill 
called. for (e.g. electronics) will spend 
three days week school, large pro- 
portion which time devoted 
theoretical instruction, Many the arti- 
san technician apprenticeships are 
course restricted students who have 
reached the tenth grade. Classification 
jobs has been carried out centrally, and 
the Institute for Vocational Training has 
started the task preparing sylla- 
buses training for all major trades. 
this section educational organi- 
zation, too, interesting new develop- 
ment taking place. September, 
1959, fifty vocational school classes 
started three-year course, three days 
week, for bright students who have com- 
pleted the tenth grade. This special 
course contains higher proportion 
usual, and leads abitur simultane- 
ously with the technician’s 
certificate. The number these special 
classes steadily increased until 
1965 there will 1,100 them, 
producing 20,000 potential university 
entrants per annum. Not only does this 
appear provide solution for the 
problem providing “second avenue 
qualification,” problem which in- 
herent the educational planning 
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most Western countries, e.g. the 
Berthoin reform France and the 
“Rahmenplan” Western Germany) 
but has been adopted the official 
policy that this the main route 
entrance the university. 

The main avenues higher education 
are then the special vocational schools 
and the extended high schools. There 
remain two more worth mentioning. One 
lies through the evening schools which 
exist all areas provide not only 
evening classes cultural recreational 
nature meet local demands, but also 
classes based directly the academic 
syllabuses and leading the “abitur.” 
This is, course, long and hard road. 
The other avenue provided the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Faculties, which 
are attached the universities and pro- 
vide three year full-time courses, 
the abitur, for those maturer years 
whose schooling was cut short 
earlier stage. theory candidates for 
admission these institutions may 
thirty-five years old, but practice 
they are rarely over thirty. One would 
expect the number who had reached 
maturity without obtaining opportunity 
for full academic development have 
dropped considerably now, but the 
competition for places continues 
quite keen, and the total enrollment 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Faculties 
(now about 7,000) shows sign de- 
creasing appreciably. 


The needs the country for teachers, 
technologists, economists, the pres- 
tige value flouris shing cultural activity 
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have led considerable development 
the sphere university education. 
The number full-time students 
higher education has more than doubled 
the past ten years, whilst the recruit- 
ment teacher-training establishments 
not being slackened even though the 
teacher-pupil ratio East Germany 
already markedly better than that 
West Germany, England and France. 
tuition fees are charged any insti- 
tution full-time education, and over 
ninety per cent university students 
obtain stipends (this percentage rises 
ninety-four per cent for students 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Faculties and 
ninety-eight per cent for teacher-training 
students). The basic stipend 160 
month, which may added extra 
allowances for good work for family 
former skilled worker, with family 
keep) 600 DM. Stipends are adequate 
for comfortable but not luxurious life. 
point may made here about the 
whether intending teachers not, 
must attend courses dialectical ma- 
terialism, and devotion the prin- 
ciples socialism taken for granted 
newcomers the teaching profession. 
Also, teachers-in-training now undergo 
“polytechnic” training along with their 
academic and pedagogic work. This con- 
sists both theoretical and practical in- 
struction metalwork, machines and 
agriculture, part their formal course 
and vacation courses, fit them play 
their part the polytechnic aspect 
their future work 

special educational probem East 
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Germany the existence national 
minority. The Sorbs, who total about 
quarter million, have distinct 
Slavonic language and culture, but have 
been either under-privileged op- 
pressed for centuries. has been part 
the policy the East German govern- 
ment ensure cultural and educational 
equality for them. Courses the Sorbian 
language and culture are available 
those who wish them, all high-schools 
the Sorbian areas, and there spe- 
teacher-training institution Baut- 
zen. Extended high-schools are available 
which either Sorbian German the 
medium instruction, and the text- 
books are published Sorbian for the 
benefit the students who have elected 
study that language. this very 
expensive means steady supply Sor- 
bian-speaking teachers assured for the 
future. 


concluding this acount the struc- 
ture formal education, may 
worthwhile comment its adminis- 
tration and the position teachers 
within it, Policy decided centrally, but 
teachers are employees local authori- 
ties (as distinct from the situation 
most European countries, where teachers 
are state civil servants). This means that 
matters curriculum, syllabuses, 
choice text-book, etc. teachers are un- 
able make their influence immediately 
felt. However, connection with their 
general attitude, participation extra- 
curricular activities and relations with 
children and parents they are susceptible 
considerable local political pressure. 
Parents are involved the running 
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schools through the Parents’ Councils; 
local politicians and trade unions, etc. 
are involved through the Pedagogic 
Councils; and local industrial managers, 
trade union leaders, etc. through the 
Polytechnic Councils (which give advice 
planning the polytechnic aspects) and 
through “sponsorship agreements,” 
whereby schools are linked many 
ways with nationalised co-operative 
factories and farms. Almost all schools 
have full-time organiser extra-cur- 
ricular activities (not subordinate the 
headteacher) who provides link with 
youth organisations. 

teacher’s work and general attitude 
are subject more less direct and 
formal scrutiny his head, his col- 
leagues and specified members the 
various bodies mentioned. has also 
follow prescribed syllabus and 
use only text-books and teaching aids 
which are officially approved. the 
other hand, must conceded that the 
quality and quantity books and equip- 
ment are very high. Vast numbers 
new books are issued schools every 
year, and unusual see books use 
which are more than one year two 
years old. Provision made for constant 
revisions text-books panels 
teachers, who are encouraged come 
together the Method Cabinets and 
Pedagogic Cabinets (one every 
county) attend lectures and confer- 
ences and work together the criti- 
cism text-books, charts, films, etc. and 
the production prototypes for new 
charts and equipment. Steady progress 
being made the equipping schools 
with projectors, tape recorders and other 
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teaching aids and scientific apparatus. 
Local and county depots exist for techni- 
cal maintenance such equipment and 
for the loan films, slides and tape- 
recordings small schools which 
not possess their own copies, These de- 
pots act liaison between schools and 
the Central Institute for Teaching Aids, 
which both research and production 
organisation. 

The work the schools (both the 
academic work and the training the 
good socialists the future) supple- 
mented the youth organisations, East 
Germany does not possess the wide 
variety voluntary organisations which 
one finds Western countries. These 
have all been supplanted the state- 
sponsored Pioneer movement, which 
organised according three age groups. 
For children from six ten there are 
the Young Pioneers; for those from ten 
fourteen the Pioneers; 
and for those from fourteen twenty- 
six the Free German Youth. addition 
the activities sports and clubs or- 
ganised schools, there are ninety-two 
Pioneer Houses throughout the country 
where wide variety educational, 
recreational and “socially useful” activi- 
ties are available, well over 200 
centres for purely technical scientific 
activities. Within few days starting 
school, six year olds are taken their 
teachers see what available their 
nearest Pioneer House: puppets, story- 
telling sessions, film-shows, toys, etc. 
they grow older they find other groups 
available cater for all interests, from 
folk-dancing making model aero- 
planes, from philately and chess radio 
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technology. The Pioneer Houses and 
technical centres have large full-time 
staff and ample resources. For boys and 
girls from fourteen upwards, similar 
facilities are provided the adminis- 
tratively separate Free German Youth, 
which seeks also foster correct political 
ideals, while offering attractive pro- 
grams entertainment, ballroom danc- 
ing, etc. well other educative activi- 
ties. all these organisations, work 
carried according program and 
close co-operation with the formal 
school system and lavish material and 
resources are devoted them. 
conclusion, what general impres- 
sion does one obtain from this brief sur- 
vey educational development East 
Germany? First, one sees conscious, 
thorough attempt ensure that the 
younger generation conversant with 
and enthusiastic about the underlying 
principles and the phenomena the 
“socialist transformation” the country. 
State control economy enables 
staggering financial resources de- 
voted this high-priority task. Teach- 
ers are impelled play their part 
moral and political pressures and 
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rigid control their professional activ- 
ities. Honors, tax concessions, and high 
prestige are the rewards for enthusiasm 
and efficient co-operation. technical 
age, early introduction both boys 
and girls science and technology, fol- 
lowed structure education offer- 
ing “careers open talents” 
stages, make for effective mobilisa- 
tion ability resources, The devotion 
money and manpower education 
political and economic investment, 
both sides the “iron curtain.” The 
writer hopes that this all too short ac- 
count will help stimulate realisation 
our needs re-examine constantly 
our own 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE: Students search 
further information about education East 
Germany are referred Paul Bodenman: 
Education the Soviet Zone Germany (U. 
Department Health, Education and Welfare, 
1959) which contains fourteen page bibliogra- 
phy. Since Bodenman’s book was published, the 
following useful publications have appeared: Die 
Schule der DDR (Berlin, Volk and Wissen 
Verlag, 1959); Auf dem Wege zur sozialistischen 
Landschule (ditto, 1959); Quellen zur Ge- 
schichte der Erzichung (ditto, 1959) contains 
section devoted modern theoretical writings. 
Die sozialistische Schule—Sache des ganzen 
Volkes (Berlin, Verlag Deutschland, 1959) 
contains the text the 1959 law and ordinance. 
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will let camera be. 

will hold them eye. 
The white against the sea, 
The black against the sky— 
something enjoy 


utterly. 


Without the urge cry, 

“There, I’ve got it,” let stay 

the film memory 

come back its own way 

Another time. Across sleep 

open dreaming eye 
Will miraculously fly 

The gulls, with this kept day, 

Which did not try keep. 
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should have been much less 


surprise, when one the most 
celebrated sellouts the public, mod- 
ern times, had teacher, Mr. Charles 
Van Doren, its principal figure. This 
was but another case the intellectual 
and economic seduction and exploitation 
American teachers. this case, the 
commercial supporters the fraud had 
admittedly placed higher premium 
sales records than human values. The 
teacher, for one reason another, was 
unable resist the prostitution his 
profession, self esteem, and dignity. Yet 
this was but unique and more publi- 
cized example how teachers have 
served instrument promoting the 
interests the community power elite, 
rather than the interests scholarship 
and American education. 

Those who were surprised and dis- 
appointed the revelations involving 
Mr. Van Doren were reflecting their 
naivete, well their failure ap- 
preciate that teachers are vulnerable 
position, and that their sacrifice self- 
respect and integrity common. 
American teachers are atomized and 
hence powerless pluralistic society. 
Consequently, they have occupied posi- 
tion subservience, and inferiority 
the community power structure. 
should unnecessary remind you 
the innumerable examples this fa- 


miliar posture. long teachers sub- 
mit this tragic and unworthy condi- 
tion, they remain discredit what 
ought honorable profession. 
Moreover, these circumstances confront 
the teachers and public education with 
dilemma which can, large measure, 
ascribed the betrayal the teachers 
themselves. the following remarks, 
shall indicate why believe that 
many our teachers are essentially 
enemies democracy. Furthermore, 
going suggest why believe that 
our system public education trains, 
recruits, nurtures, and rewards teachers 
who are the enemies democracy. Fin- 
ally, going charge that the struc- 
ture and procedures our public school 
system exemplify totalitarian rather 
than free system. The social institution 
which expected offer young people 
the best training for living free so- 
ciety actually more apt serve 
preparation for accepting narrow and 
anti-democratic society. 

How often you hear school sys- 
tems which teachers determine curricu- 
lum, establish and enforce professional 
standards, have the responsibility 
create and control personnel policies, and 
generally plan the long and short term 
needs the school? 

How often you hear school sys- 
tems which teachers are free teach; 
free from the subtle, well open, 
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interference officials, parents, and 
meddling pressure groups whose quali- 
fications for directing school system 
may nil? 

How often you hear communi- 
ties which the teachers demand and 
receive the status and salary worthy 
professional? 

How often you hear school 
system which the teachers are not com- 
pelled defer the demands and com- 
mands administrator, and know 
their “places” regardless the com- 
petence incompetence the adminis- 
trator—who too often instrument 
the ruling educational hierarchy? 

Rather than improving their condi- 
tion, seems that the post-Sputnik urge 
something about American educa- 
tion has resulted even greater exploita- 
tion teachers than before. the aver- 
age trash collector has been achieving 
shorter work week, learn that teach- 
ers are being forced work longer hours 
and carry heavier teaching loads 
commensurate increase salary. Have 
you noted any discernible objections from 
the teachers? While many laborers and 
professionals have been receiving peri- 
odic wage, salary, and fee increases, 
teachers are receiving less terms 
actual purchasing power than they were 
prior World War II. What more 
distressing the fact that they have been 
complacent and reticent about taking 
militant action rectify this condition. 

the teacher shortage becomes more 
acute, many administrators are hiring 
teachers whose qualifications are sub- 
standard, and too often are retaining 
many who should retired released. 


The result that teaching standards, 
which are already too low, are reduced 
further. Have you noted any powerful 
objections this tendency from the 
teachers? 

society which confers high status 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen, and 
engineers finds that can with equa- 
nimity relegate teachers positions 
inferiority and second-class citizenship. 
This true despite the fact that teachers 
probably outnumber all these groups 
and are equally not more important 
the social order. 

Yet, their position subordination, 
the power hierarchy, must recognized 
consequence the supineness the 
teachers themselves. This pluralistic 
society which multiplicity groups 
compete for power, status, and what 
considered their fair share the 
gross national income. This particular 
type democracy fundamentally 
weakened when any group acquires 
disproportionate share power, and, 
when particular group refuses assert 
itself and exercise power which can 
rightfully Atomized individuals 
cannot effectively wield power com- 
petition with well organized pressure 
groups. Hence one the essential rea- 
sons for the failure teachers evident. 
spite this elementary fact social 
and political life, teachers have signally 
failed organize into 
tant groups. This failure has had dire 
consequences for American education 
generally, and for the teachers particu- 
larly. 

The reticence and reluctance the 
teachers organize and exercise power 
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constitutes nothing less than betrayal 
democracy. They will remain guilty 
until they form groups whose solidarity 
serve them the counterpart the 
American Medical Association, American 
Bar Association, National Association 
Manufacturers, United States Steel- 
workers, the many other professional, 
trade, labor organizations which rep- 
resent the interests their membership 
and the institutions which they serve. 
This the singularly most important 
reason why parents, politicians, adminis- 
trators, and various community pressure 
groups are able interfere with, and 
exercise unwarranted and detrimental 
influence over education. American edu- 
cation has too many back-seat drivers. 
The teachers, who should the best 
qualified deal with and who are most 
directly concerned with school problems, 
actually have the least voice. 

This condition not altered until 
teachers learn the need for the exercise 
their potential power and then act ac- 
cordingly. Scientists still per cent 
the work science; doctors still con- 
trol medicine; the law still the 
hands judges and lawyers; engineers 
are still entrusted with engineering proj- 
ects; clergymen are still charge 
churches. Teachers, however, are not 
charge education; left the con- 
trol politicians, laymen, civil servants, 
and various pressure groups. 


For many years, the American Medi- 
cal Association has maintained itself 
professional standards, prestige, and in- 


come for its membership. Furthermore, 
has spent enormous sums money for 
nation-wide campaigns effectively resist- 
ing the adoption national health 
plan and otherwise serving the interests 
physicians, Teachers can learn im- 
portant lesson, and might gain immeas- 
urably following the example physi- 
cians and the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

During the years 1949-52, the AMA 
supported one the nation’s best fi- 
nanced and most astutely directed lobby- 
ing campaigns, which successfully de- 
feated national health plan which had 
been proposed the Truman Adminis- 
tration. While this campaign was being 
waged, physicians’ offices and waiting 
rooms became centers for the distribu- 
pamphlets which were used persuade 
patients and others the community 
the righteousness the position the 
physicians and the AMA. Physicians 
were also asked write letters their 
congressmen and other public officials 
soliciting letters and statements sup- 
port. With pledges support from such 
persons, physicians were able further 
propagandize for their cause. Whitaker 
and Baxter, the public relations firm 
which handled the campaign, recognized 
that the social role the doctor made 
him both opinion leader and instru- 
ment capable organizing other opinion 

promote what they called “the 


The details and description this campaign 
drawn largely from Stanley Kelley, Jr., Profes- 
sional Public Relations and Political Power. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956, Chapter 
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greatest grass roots lobby history,” 
Whitaker and Baxter directed state and 
county medical societies compile lists 
civic, business, farm, fraternal, 
cal, and patriotic organizations and 
put man charge the local endorse- 
ment drive, “who knows his way around 
State and local organizations. 
This grass roots campaign “educate” 
involved more than these activities. 
Much importance was attached ob- 
taining the support many other or- 
ganizations possible. these 
organizations went beyond simply en- 
the AMA campaign, they ex- 
pended large sums money advertis- 
ing and otherwise promoting that cam- 
paign. 1952, the physicians had re- 
ceived the support some 8,000 groups. 
Among these supporters were the Gen- 
eral Federations Women’s Clubs, Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress America, 
American Farm 
American Legion, American Council 
Christian Churches, National Association 
Retail Grocers, Veterans Foreign 
Wars, National Conference Catholic 
Charities, National Grange, American 
Protestant Association, Na- 
tional Association Retail Druggists, 
American Bar Association, National As- 
sociation Insurance Agents, the United 
States Chamber Commerce and many 
fraternal, service, business, and profes- 
sional organizations. 

Furthermore, hundreds press re- 
leases were sent relays newspapers 
and magazines. Canned editorials were 
prepared and distributed. Speakers bu- 
reaus were offered their choice speak- 
ers who would lecture behalf the 


Within two years, the AMA had 
editorial support from estimated 
per cent the newspapers and maga- 
zines. the end 1950 the AMA was 
distributing different publications, and 
the two year period they distributed 
direct mail and other techniques over 
million pieces literature. 

Another tactic resorted was that 
promoting tie-in advertising campaigns. 
Whitaker and Baxter prepared kit 
advertisements supporting the 
cians’ stand along with tie-in themes suit- 
able for use merchants, dairies, res- 
taurants, druggists, insurance companies, 
service clubs, civic groups, and trade as- 
sociations. Letters signed Dr. Elmer 
Henderson, President the AMA, and 
Dr. Louis Bauer, Chairman the 
AMA Board Trustees, went out 
presidents 25,000 business firms tell- 
ing the campaign’s objectives and ask- 
ing them participate. Newspaper ad- 
vertising managers were advised the 
drive given complete mats 
used the tie-in campaign, and they 
were advised how sell the idea 
advertisers thereby adding the news- 
papers’ advertising revenue. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
reported have sent such advertising 
materials 7,000 retail stores the 
country used along with their regu- 
lar advertising program. The results 
the tie-in campaign alone were checked 
and the results reported. Dur- 
ing the two year period adver- 
tisers had participated, buying 1,186,594 
inches advertising space, and expend- 
the AMA’s own expenditure 
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$1,100,000. The advertisements had 
been carried newspapers and Sunday 
supplements with combined circulation 
115,630,487; national maga- 
zines with combined circulation 
55,202,080; and radio stations reach- 
ing 108,205,034 

The foregoing should help appreci- 
ate how the American Medical Associa- 
tion was able exercise such extraor- 
dinary power behalf its member- 
ship only There are over 
1,200,000 teachers the United States. 
they were well-organized and rep- 
resented leaders who were militant 
and aggressive those who represent 
the physicians, American education and 
the teachers would have gained immeas- 


urably. 


Let also remind you that physi- 
cians and medical economics played 
very prominent part large number 
the political contests that were fought 
out between the Dewey defeat 1948, 
and the Eisenhower victory 1952. 
During this period, physicians’ offices be- 
came centers for more than the distri- 
bution leaflets and propagandistic 
pamphlets opposing national health 
plan. Along with state and county medi- 
cal agencies, physicians were very active 
campaigns elect defeat various 
candidates for legislative and executive 
positions. New York State there was 
organized DOCTORS FOR DUL- 
LES campaign, during the election 
1949 when Herbert Lehman opposed 
John Foster Dulles the senatorial 
election. This involved also massive 


campaign letters which were sent 
patients under the letterheads local 
physicians. Such letters urging the elec- 
tion Mr. Dulles were also distributed 
large numbers druggists, chiropo- 
dists, dentists, osteopaths, nurses, and 
other groups whose support and help the 
doctors solicited. These groups also 
joined the physicians making 
sands telephone calls aimed influ- 
encing the election. The same type 
campaign was waged Pennsylvania. 
1950, the medical profession was ac- 
tive the primary races which saw the 
defeat Senator Claude Pepper, 
Florida, and Senator Frank Graham, 
North Carolina. the Congressional 
elections the same year, campaigning 
doctors played part the defeats 
senators Elbert Thomas, Utah, and 
Scott Lucas, Illinois, and representa- 
tive Andrew Biemiller, Wisconsin, 
and Eugene Nebraska. 
They worked vigorously behalf 
Senator Eugene Millikan, Colorado, 
and the late Senator Robert Taft, 
Ohio. 

The AMA’s National Education Cam- 
paign continued into 1951 and 1952, and 
during this period won support for the 
AMA among labor groups, parent-teach- 
ers’ associations, the American Associa- 
tion University Women, the League 
Women Voters, and others. Special- 
ized literature was developed for these 
groups, including speeches attacking na- 
tional health insurance William 
Hutcheson, president the United 
Brotherhood Carpenters and Joiners 
America, and Dave Beck, who was 
then Executive Vice-President the 
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International Brotherhood Team- 
sters. 

June 1952 the AMA committee 
charge this campaign since Decem- 
ber 1948, took the unusual step for any 
committee asking for its own dissolu- 
ion. Its mission had been accomplished. 
This successful lobbying campaign spon- 
sored the American Medical Associa- 
tion behalf physicians and what 
they believed the interests Amer- 
ican medicine worthy close analysis 
and emulation American teachers. But 
the first requisite would that teachers 
either organize effectively demand 
that those organizations which already 
represent them act more vigorously and 
militantly. Such campaigns behalf 
teachers would enable them elevate 
their social, academic, and economic con- 
dition. teachers are fulfill their re- 
sponsibility and obligation education 
for free society, they have alterna- 
tive. The purpose and function truly 
representative organizations for them 
serve instruments political ac- 
tion this being the democratic tradi- 
tion. 

have all heard comments about 
the Protestant and Catholic vote, the 
farm, labor, business, suburban vote. 
have also heard about the Negro 
vote and the Southern vote. But you 
have never heard the teachers vote! 
Politically, teachers and college profes- 
sors not even have nuisance value. 
true there not any sizeable physi- 
cian vote, such, but the foregoing re- 
marks have demonstrated that physi- 
cians, group, understand the pur- 
suit power. 


was suggested, opening re- 
marks, that the structure and distribu- 
tion power our system public 
education contributes more develop- 
ing authoritarian than free society. 
Such allegation requires further elabo- 
ration and defense. generally as- 
sumed that our schools are training 
ground for living democratic so- 
ciety. Actually the schools confront the 
students with outstanding example 
highly organized system which has 
much common with non-democratic 
societies. 

Public school officials control all aca- 
demic matters beginning with the train- 
ing teachers through deciding what 
and how subject matter will taught. 
Public officials and laymen charge 
school boards, along with administra- 
tors, who too often act instruments 
school boards, decide all matters from 
the construction school buildings 
the purchase ten cent erasers for the 
kindergarten. Teachers have control 
over the construction buildings 
curriculum. They have less power 
when comes matters professional 
standards and personnel policies. Yet 
this institution commonly but errone- 
ously referred education for demo- 
cratic living. 

True democratic living and working 
involves the freedom formulate and 
pursue your professional goals responsi- 
bly. Instead teachers are under the ever- 
watchful eye principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, school boards, parents, 
and those meddlesome pressure groups 
which overtly covertly inject them- 
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selves into school affairs. There less 
freedom for the teachers involved ed- 
ucation than there for the principals 
any other American institution. 

appears that our system 
public education the most completely 
controlled and least free all our in- 
stitutions. Yet, when have you heard 
businessmen, religious leaders, parents, 
politicians, the American Legion com- 
plain against the excessive controls 
our schools? These groups oppose con- 
trols over medicine, religion, and busi- 
ness, but they not seem mind the 
pernicious built-in controls which restrict 
the proper functioning our schools. 
The pillars our society seem uncon- 
cerned about restrictions and control 
education which would considered in- 
tolerable other institutions 
fessions. “The objections which are 
urged with reason against State educa- 
tion,” wrote John Stuart Mill, “do not 
apply the enforcement education 
the State, but the State’s taking 
upon itself direct that education; 
which totally different thing.... 
general State education; which mere 
contrivance for moulding people 
exactly like one another propor- 
tion efficient and successful, 
establishes despotism over the 

seems that teachers are con- 
fronted with dual tyranny—the tyr- 
anny the few, and the tyranny the 
many. the one hand, they are faced 
with rigid, bureaucratic state control; 
and the other they are plagued with 
the pressures which derive from parents 


John Stuart Mill, Essay Liberty. (Every- 
man, 1944), 161. 
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and the public. unlikely that 
can ever fully appreciate how costly this 
combination forces has been edu- 
cation and American society. 

Let assume that our communities 
operated their churches and religious in- 
stitutions they the schools. What 
would like? could begin 
having Church board selected from 
among laymen dedicated community 
service and status. There would 
Superintendent Churches, who would 
act administrative head from 
central office. Then the State capitol, 
there would State Department 
Religion, which. would make all deci- 
sions regarding the training the 
clergy, prescribe hymns, prayers, texts, 
curriculum” and sug- 
gest special programs for Sunday schools. 
would have executive deans mis- 
sionary activities, and supervisor special- 
ists circulate the district and report 
back the bureaucracy the activities 
and performances rites their area 
specialization such baptism, wed- 
dings, and funerals.’ 

Such arrangement for religion 
medicine repugnant most Ameri- 
cans. Yet, have, for years, permitted 
just such controls prevail our system 
public education which presumably 
the society’s chief agency for preparing 
youth for democratic living. This sys- 
tem has reduced the majority our 
teachers the point where they have 
the dubious distinction being perhaps 


issue “sermon 


For further development this analogy see, 
Frank MacKinnon, The Politics Education, 
Toronto: University Toronto Press. 1960, 
54- 
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the least imaginative and least creative 
group our society. They are the most 
timorous group our society; pursuing 
ritualistic existence and forever fearful 
before those forces which prescribe and 
proscribe their professional and personal 
behavior. 

pall cast over the classrooms,” 
said Justices Black and Douglas the 
United States Supreme Court when dis- 
cussing what happens when teachers are 
watched too closely. 

There can real academic freedom 
the free intellect. Supineness and 
dogmatism take the place enquiry. 
“party line” lays hold, the line” 
the orthodox view, the conventional 
teacher longer stimulant adventur- 
ous thinking; she becomes instead pipeline 


When people argue and 
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for safe and sound information. deaden- 
ing dogma takes the place free enquiry. 
Instruction tends become sterile; pursuit 
system producing students trained robots 
threatens rob generation the versa- 
tility that has been perhaps our greatest dis- 


closing let reiterate, that teach- 
ers will remain the shadows unless 
and until they are emancipated effec- 
tive group action, and thereby take their 
rightful place the community power 
structure. Until then, the dilemma 
American education and our teachers will 
Until then, the 
teachers remain—the enemies democ- 
racy. 


remain 


(1951) 


with each other, is, the last 


analysis, only about ways and means. There really never any discord 


about the aims life itself. 


the face the infinity the world man discovers the smallness 


his own being. However, the same time becomes aware his own 


power sense the vastness the world and know infinity. be- 


coming conscious his smallness, realizes his true 


Questioning 


“To question well teach well.” 

The Death Moth and Other 

Essays, Virginia Woolf describes 
college lecture. 


large clock displayed its cheerless face, 
and when the hour struck strode har- 
ried-looking man, man from whose face 
nervousness, vanity, perhaps the depress- 
ing and impossible nature his task had 
removed all traces ordinary humanity. 
There was momentary stir, had writ- 
ten book, and for the moment was inter- 
esting see people who have written books. 
Everybody gazed him. was bald and 
not hairy; had mouth and chin; 
short was man like another, although 
had written book. cleared his throat 
and the lecture began. Now the human 
voice instrument varied power; 
can enchant and can soothe; can rage 
and can despair; but when lectures 
almost always bores. What said was sen- 
sible enough; there was learning and 
argument and reason; but the voice went 
attention wandered, The face the 
clock seemed abnormally pale; the hands 
too suffered from some infirmity, Had they 
the gout? Were they swollen? They moved 


way contrast, here Thomas 
Merton’s description Mark Van 
Doren’s teaching: 


“Mark would come into the room, and 
without any fuss, would start talking about 
whatever was talked about. Most 
the time asked questions. His question 
were very good, and you tried answer 
them intelligently, you found yourself saying 
excellent things that you did not know you 
knew, and that you had not, fact known 


before. had ‘educed’ them from you 
his question. His classes were literally ‘edu- 
brought things out you, 
they made your mind produce its own ex- 
plicit ideas, What did have was the 
gift communicating them something 
his own vital interest things, something 
his manner approach: but the results were 
sometimes quite unexpected—and that 
mean good way that had not antici- 
pated, casting lights that had not himself 
Seven Storey Mountain. 


Lectures and developmental lessons 
can vitalized good questions. 


Principles Questioning 
Distribute questions that all, in- 
cluding the non-volunteers, are in- 
volved. 

II. Balance factual and thought-provok- 
Ing questions. 

III. Ask both simple and exacting ques- 
tions, that the poorer students may 
participate and the brighter students 
may extended. 

IV. Encourage lengthy responses and 
sustained answers. (Avoid yes-no 
questions, questions overlaid with 
after-thoughts, fragmentary ques- 
tions, and those that tug encourage 
guessing. you catch yourself 
asking yes-no question, add “Ex- 

Stimulate critical thinking asking: 
“To what extent?”, “Un- 
der what circumstances?”, 
“Compare (or 

Avoid: “Does anyone know 
and “Who can tell us?” 

Allow time for thought Wait 
until five six want speak. 


: 
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model exact phrasing and 
coherent thinking. 

Phrase questions clearly, with- 
the vocabulary limits the 
class, that rephrasing and/ 
repeating will not neces- 
sary. 

Make each question specific, 
short, and provocative. 

Keep transitions smooth. 

Encourage students comment 
the answers classmates. 

Start the crossfire asking, 
your opinion that 
answer, 

Follow promising leads, 
building contributions, 

Tactfully curb aggressive stu- 
dents. student teacher 
domination should 

Don’t drop too quickly stu- 
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VI. 


IX, 


dent who seems unable 
answer. student non- 
plussed, inquire “How can 
help out?” 

Never interrupt student who 
attempting answer nor tolerate 
ridicule honest effort. 

Use the overhead technique; ques- 

tion, pause, name. 

Insure audibility, then refuse re- 

peat questions 


student asks question, don’t 
answer until you’ve asked the class, 
“How would you answer that ques- 
tion, 

Personalize questions you 
What would you 

Suggest partnership inquiring, 
“How can 


HOW CALM 
(In Lessons) 


Learn like what doesn’t cost much. Learn like reading, conver- 
sation, music. Learn like plain food, plain service. Learn like fields, 


trees, woods, books, hiking, and life. 


Learn like people, even though some them are differen 
lik le, though lifferent 
from you. Learn like work, and then enjoy the satisfaction doing 
your job safely and well can done. 

Learn like the songs birds, the companionship dog, the 
laughter children. Learn like the sunrise and the sunset. Learn 
your wants simple. Refuse anchored the opinion others. 

Learn work and play safely that you can enjoy the things 

life that mean happiness—and live National 


Safety Council 
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Teaching and Learning 


World Print 


Jay Srein 


PRINTING PRESS has given im- 
petus academic development 
more than one stage educational his- 
tory. But outside the library campus, 
the variety anc’ scope educational serv- 
ices available from the printed word 
given little pause for thought. more 
inclusive overview important print 
media and their adaptable characteristics 
intimately related teaching and learn- 
ing provides re-assuring experience. 
world that proclaims automation and 
mechanization even education, the 
virtues and uses books, periodicals 
and newspapers need only recalled 
and their invincibility becomes evident. 


Books 


The virtues books continue re- 
ceive the praise centuries. There 
never question their educational 
merit. read many books achieve- 
ment toward which every educated man 
strives. seen browsing book 
stores and libraries look educated. 
Merely have books one’s 
mark educational distinction. Read- 
ing any kind considered good. Read- 
ing poor content better than read- 
ing all, since expected that the 
reader might stimulated better 
reading the mere possession read- 
ing ability. Books enjoy almost hal- 
lowed reputation outside the class- 
room they within its walls and 
assigned reading lists. 


From early times schools have made 
use the medium books. Sometimes 
educators have associated them almost 
synonymously with education, such 
Carlyle’s oft-quoted words, true uni- 
versity collection books.” boy- 
ish jingle, “no more pencils more 
books, more teacher’s homely looks” 
places them the center trio 
first regarded school associations. 

With fewer exceptions than educators 
would like admit, textbook has 
served the basis enough book learn- 
ing pass most courses with distinction 
and readily acquire the degree. many 
cases the textbook has been repetitious 
the classroom lecture discussion 
content. the examination and other 
bases for passing grade dwell directly 
upon the text, student’s learning atten- 
tion for given well-defined course can 
quite efficient. But this success any 
one course may have little relevance 
the wider world books. 

The recognition the importance 
books, periodicals and newspapers the 
teaching process evident the central 
place which libraries are expected hold 
campus library called the center 
learning and the home base for scholars 
and others the ardent pursuit learn- 
ing. Its staff increasingly profession- 
alized and specialized for service and 
its buildings are regularly expanded. 
Dedication eloquence reaches peak 
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the case all types libraries when 
speaker urges everyone their sup- 
port the name democracy and prog- 
ress. Promotion the resources the 
library both campus and the com- 
munity, and scheduled orientation the 
use its tools, stimulate active use. The 
educational potential the library for 
independent and responsible study 
widely recognized. 

Numerous guide sources have long 
readily available the seeker 
liberal and general education through 
books. that excellent library tool, the 
card catalog, subject headings under hu- 
manities, social sciences, and other sci- 
ences and under countless divisions and 
topics these areas group the books for 
easy access. most libraries, books 
these areas and these topics are 
shelved together, thus affording the priv- 
ilege browsing and handling the vol- 
umes before selection. The standard 
classification schemes (Dewey Decimal 
and Library Congress) and the sub- 
ject heading lists show coverage al- 
most every topic almost every field. 
Standard indexes bibliographies, 
many them supplemented monthly, 
quarterly and annually, are library card 
catalogues miniature, providing under 
appropriate subjects the titles the edu- 
cational aspirant would like know 
about. Similarly, the medium books 
(and other print) provides indexes, cat- 
alogues and reviews help locate selec- 
tions from among the wide variety 
content periodicals and newspapers, 
and recordings (discography), film 
(filmography), radio and television. 

The university and college press 
another powerful symbol campus rec- 
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ognition the importance the book 
medium for reaching wide audience 
Increasingly, academic press 
books the humanities, social sciences 
and natural sciences have covered topics 
with wide audience appeal, and appeared 
clear and dramatic style, and attrac- 
tive typography, bindings and dust 
covers. Increasingly their catalogues 
have added appealing textbooks and 
works fiction, verse and drama. They 
have competed extensively with trade 
book publishers, even though they have 
remained non-commercial 
ventures. Their unique goal they de- 
scribe bringing out worthwhile and 
needed books which would not other- 
wise reach the commercial trade book 

Organized efforts stimulating read- 
ing and ownership books are unques- 
tioned excellent for society. Their pro- 
motion commercial concerns con- 
sidered more wholesome and salu- 
tary than ordinary profit-making promo- 
tion. They have long received special 
rates the mails, and set the precedent 
for reduced postage rates “educa- 
tional materials” other media. Book 
weeks various kinds (children’s, li- 
brary, religious) and book fairs receive 
wide publicity. Book clubs are numerous, 
offering home service fare “great,” 
classic, heritage, and twentieth century 
literature. Often arranged and rec- 
ommended leading spokesmen for 
liberal and general education, who also 
provide such guides selection and ap- 
preciation the Book the Month 
Club News and Great Books the West- 
ern World Other mass 
media, too, help promote the cause 


A 


reading, with radio and television 
book programs, and recordings and films 
for appreciating literature and improv- 
ing reading skill. This proper, since 
books are the vanguard all media 
bringing world knowledge, travel, 
escape and how-to, inspiration and 
guide for practicing the “golden rules 
the good life,” and panorama 
education that unlimited. 


Encyclopedias 

the extent that general education 
implies broad subject coverage, has 
long been recognized that good ency- 
clopedia provides authoritative and 
comprehensive means education 
second almost none. the better en- 
cyclopedias major fields are represented 
indexed survey and summary articles, 
divided pertinent sub-topics and fol- 
ences, suggested readings. The articles 
are selected and presented the most 
eminent scholars and written inform 
and interest the most discriminating 
reader, The style almost uniformly 
readable, whether treating everyday 
phenomenon complex concept, for 
presented communicate under: 
standing. Colorful illustrations, draw- 
ings and diagrams clarify the text. Maps 
are often among the best. 

Confronted with some highly irresist- 
ible advertising the encylopedia pub- 
lishers, most educators recognize the 
value encyclopedias for reference 
work simplify minor topics arising 
class lectures assigned readings. But 
some educators hold serious reservations 
about the use encyclopedias any 
way that might compete with textbooks 
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assigned readings, and fear that they 
stop the student from reading and study- 
ing more widely. Librarians are some- 
times instructed steer the student 
away from encyclopedias unless makes 
convincing demonstration his not 
seeking short cut easy (and effici- 
ent?) method study. dualism 
the values encyclopedias parallels 
division the reputable encyclopedia 
trade between home sales and “educa- 
tional” (school) sales. This division also 
exists with most book trade publishers. 
Educators might stimulate more indi- 
vidual approach and genuine study habit 
and research curiosity place many 
textbooks they stressed the value en- 
cyclopedia use both home and li- 
braries outside the classroom milieu. 
When educator recognizes the pos- 
sibility student gaining well- 
rounded education learning and 
studying self-directed pace and to- 
ward ambitious goals, encyclopedia 
affords excellent opportunity. Lib- 
eral arts and general studies curricula 
may sometimes tend seem be- 
come dogmatic and rigid content. Tra- 
ditional areas humanities, social sci- 
ences and natural sciences may some- 
times appear presented “ob- 
viously perfect and comprehensive” 
much like the “seven liberal arts,” once 
were. such occasions, the intelligent 
student must have opportunity draw 
his own definitions. Conveniently 
compact and alphabetically objective are 
the areas and fields knowledge 
encyclopedia. Provided with sugges- 
tion what are objectives liberal arts 
general education, any student can 
proceed some worthwhile creative de- 
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lineations. Encouragement using and 
comparing articles several encyclo- 
pedias provides efficient beginning for 
forming the look-it-up habit and the 
analytical and critical approach which 
marks scholar. 

Periodicals and Newspapers 

Magazines and newspapers comprise 
educational resource readily usable 
with encyclopedias and other reference 
works. They are the regular and reap- 
pearing “teachers” especially good 
inform, reinforce and present choice and 
balance topics people, places and 
events the here and now. They offer 
example the essentials com- 
municating that every intelligent citizen 
must times engage in, those observ- 
ing, reporting and interpreting. Often 
fortified with vivid illustrations, their 
articles are written easily selected 
and quickly assimilated. the office, 
shop, home, lounge and library, bus 
and train, they form constant compan- 
ions. 

Any regular and intelligent reader 
newspaper and magazine editorials and 
features, news government, pol- 
itics, industry, business, science, art, 
music, literature and religion can enter 
into appreciation fine education. 
can gain balance from some awareness 
and reading the society and sports 
columns and the comics. Education can- 
not soundly regarded sweeter and 
simpler through pictures and phrases 
balloon captions comic “books,” but 
brush with classics comic “book” (or 
film television) may better than 
none for those without educational in- 
clinations. One must recall that the 


adulteration Shakespeare Charles 
and Mary Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare,” now the annals litera- 
ture. One must note that the comic strips 
sometimes indicate masterful denial 
certain painful aspects American life, 
and that the Dogpatchers act out many 
the problems described social 
science text 

the classroom, magazines and 
newspapers form everyday ties with the 
blackboard, between the editor and the 
They bring daily drama 
courses study and discussion meetings 
and present laboratory for American 
enterprise. The value the news de- 
partments and editorial pages have long 
had recognized roles current events 
classes. University departments jour- 
nalism and education have cooperated 
present institutes and courses the use 
the newspaper and the magazine 
the classroom. 

Extended Access the Printed Page 

Whether books, newspapers, periodi- 
cals manuscripts, one can find them 
preserved and made available 
braries. Their resources and collections 
provide the continuity for liberal herit- 
age. Often, however, transportation 
libraries, especially those great dis 
tances, impossible, significant works 
are too voluminous and bulky for con- 
venient use. Communications technology 
solving the problem. 

Compactness, contrast with books, 
and convenience, contrast with trans- 
portation libraries, advantage 
offered microfilm, microcard and 
microprint. addition, the rapid trans- 
mittal full text speed hun- 
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dred pages minute the direct tele- 
vising text the reader’s own pace 
being perfected. There the possibility 
little expense (compared, especially 
actual reprint publication) “com- 
mand performance” micro-repro- 
duction direct transmittal any work 
from any library study room any- 
where the world. While any wide- 
spread adoption and use such pros 
pects for private study must weighed 
against the sacrifices “tangible books 
and their delight,” the revolutionizing 
educational pursuit evident. For the 
student seeking largely breadth and 
liberality education, the local libraries 
and daily outpouring the print media 
may suffice, but for the mature researcher 
who contributes the content educa- 
tional media, the resources become un- 
limited. 

Some colleges and universities are ex- 
perimenting with various “automated 
teachers” “learning machines.” Some 
have set elaborate audio-visual serv- 
ices and radio-television studios. book- 
minded may aghast 
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the heavy financial support given these 
ventures and the bold promotional 
claims made for them. That the effects 
new classroom aids may significant 
must recognized. But any suggestion 
claim eventual substitution for 
books, periodicals and newspapers 
without evidence. leading purpose 
any newer aids help people read 
books, periodicals and newspapers more 
efficiently and enjoyably. Should edu- 
cator ever have any doubts about reading 
both Alpha and Omega education 
and culture, need merely pause 
overview the print media their wide 
variety and adaptability. 
University 


American 


Cf. Helen 
Presses Come Age (Syracuse: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1959), pp. 11-12. 

Cf. Arthur Brodbeck, and David White, 
“How Read Abner’ Intelligently,” 
Mass Culture; The Popular Arts America, 
ed., Bernard Rosenberg and David White 
(Glencoe, Fress Press, 1957), pp. 

Cf. Per Stensland, Classroom and the 
Newspaper,” Mass Media and Education, 
Fifty-third Yearbook the National Society 
for the Study Education, Part (Chicago: 
Department Education, University Chi- 
cago, 1954), chap. 10. 


Sears, 


gained new friend; when read over book have perused before, 
resembles this meeting with old 


What harder than rock, softer than water? Yet soft water 
hollows out hard rock. Only 


‘ 


Petitioner 


Jacos 


What shall ask for his little hour, 
Before the mortal structure breaks its walls, 
Before the spaded earth upon him falls, 
And strips him his glory and his power? 
Petitioner life, shall request 

The yellow touch Midas; the name 
sharp authority; smiling fame; 


love, that gives him comfort without rest? 


the enfolding years the highways run, 

And over every hill sun star, 

And many view most pleasing the mind. 
What matters the steep road plods upon, 

with high heart and honor, dust and care, 
looks with triumph when looks behind? 
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Supervisory Visits Classrooms 
Disclose Teachers’ Incorrect 
Speech Habits 


GEORGE 


regarding the func- 
tions supervisory officers disclose 
that the supervisory visit requires more 
time than other techniques supervi- 
sion. The manner performing that 
visit has been well treated the educa- 
tional literature. With few exceptions, 
however, the supervisory purposes 
making the visits have been based pri- 
marily problems reported teachers 
other personnel. Consequently symp- 
toms and causes conditions have been 
The actual needs teach- 
ers and pupils have not been determined 
adequately. 


The present investigation deals with 
the specific needs many teachers one 
important area their classroom per- 
formances, that their speech habits. 
The study deals with (1) time-consum- 


ing and ineffectual speech habits; (2) 


miscellaneous faults such mispronun- 
ciations, colloquialisms, and meaningless 
interjections; and (3) grammatical er- 
rors. The data indicate the specific help 
various teachers need through the use 
other supervisory techniques. 

The findings are derived from 
tape-recorded classroom performances 
various city and county school 
Each the teachers was observed 


Kyte 


supervisory officer who saw two closely 
related lessons. Various school subjects 
occurred the pairs recordings, the 
performances dealing primarily with the 
oral phases classroom instruction. All 
teachers were employed graded ele- 
mentary schools. The range grades 
included Grade and Grade VIII, 
cases occurring the first six grades. 

From the recordings accurate type- 
scripts were made. Two typists tran- 
scribed independently each other each 
recording. Each typescript was checked 
against the tape recording and edited 
classroom performance, including all 
specific errors. The results were com- 
bined third manuscript which was 
also checked against the recording. The 
incorrect speech habits were classified 
and then tabulated from this edited third 
draft. 

Probably the most serious 
habit the repetition, verbatim 
content, the teachers’ questions. 
This undesirable practice occurs two 
forms, the worst being repetition 
question before giving pupil pupils 
opportunity respond. times, the 
teachers’ habit interferes with children’s 
efforts think. this 
practice are follows. 
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about the first syllable, the first 
part the word?” 

“What do, er, the goats see? What 
they look at? 

What are homonyms? 
What are 

“Who can compare Betty’s long rib- 
bon with Anne’s short ribbon? How 
many Anne’s short ribbons would 
take laid row make ribbon 
long Betty’s long ribbon? How many 
would take?” 

“When consider ‘professor;’ but 
would you think this word would mean 
another sense where means something 
that’s pretty sharp? Have you heard 
person who isn’t exactly teacher but 
they call them professors anyway be- 
cause they may be—he awfully smart 
maybe can tricks that other peo- 
ple don’t know how do? Have you 
your experiences had known any per- 
son who they might call professor that 
wasn’t teacher?” 

the above examples and subse- 
quent ones, there are also many kinds 
errors needing supervisory attention. 
Some will disappear when teachers pause 
formulate carefully question, for 
instance, and then ask once. 

The second kind wasteful question- 
ing occurs when the teacher often repeats 
the same question when calling 
number children. The following ex- 
ample illustrates this weakness. 
this word? Jimmy?” “Be.” “What’s 
this word? Ken?” “Me.” “What’s 
this word? Laura?” “She.” “What’s 
this word? Tommy?” “She.” “No. 


You were not paying attention. I’m point- 
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ing this word. What this word?” 
“Bed.” 

“What this word? 

the same length time, the 
amount children’s practice will in- 
creased considerably, with better atten- 
tion also, the teacher modifies her pro- 
cedure moving quickly from, “What’s 
this word? Jimmy?” to, “This word? 
Ken?” and finally pointing the 
word, pausing briefly, 
“Laura.” During the rest the period, 
pointing the word and calling 
child becomes effective and economic 
process. 

similar and inefficient kind habit 
the teacher’s repetition directions 
This poor practice analog- 
ously interferes with their thinking and 
delays unnecessarily their responses. 
Varying the form repetition can con- 
fuse children lead their misinter- 
pretation the teacher’s instruction. 
evident some the questions above, 
the directions can too wordy include 
extraneous matters 
cause children use energy trying 
decide what the teacher means rather 
than what done said. Ex- 
amples the faulty habits giving di- 
rections follow. 

“Would you read the one sentence, 
just the one sentence that tells where 
they were?” 

“Now let’s see you can read for 
just exactly what they said. You read 
part what the author the story said, 
didn’t you, Bill? Could you read just 
what they said? See you can skip the 
part that doesn’t say what they said.” 
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“Take out your workbooks and work 
the next set examples. Remember, 
decimals are divided into tenths, aren’t 
other words, anything that 
the right side the decimal point 
must all the way ten, doesn’t 
it? like saying that you have nine 
pennies you have nine cents but you 
get one more, that makes ten cents 
dime. Then, course, the one goes 
the left side the decimal point. Still 
another penny would make one and 
one tenth—one, decimal point, one. 
Work the examples the same ways.” 

Another wasteful type activity 
the teacher’s repetition the 
children’s answers, either worded 
This weakness takes the form 
repeating word, phrase, sentence, 
and fragment the pupil’s answer. 
Various illustrations this poor practice 
are included below. 

Teacher: “What you think 
the Mary: rabbit?” rab- 
bit. No.” John: frog?” frog. 
No!” Clara: hen?” hen. No, 
but that’s close.” Jimmy: “Hens.” 
“Hens. That’s little closer.” Clara: 
baby chicks.” “Yes. Baby chick- 
ens.” 

Pupil: think did.” Teacher: 
“You think did.” 

Pupil: “The vicuna has fine hair—fine 
silk.” Teacher: “The vicuna has silky 
hair.” 


Teacher: “What’s this?” Paul: 


Alice: “Decimal.” “Decimal. This 
one?” Mary: “That mixed number— 
whole number and fraction.” “It 
whole number and fraction.” James: 


“The next whole number and deci 
mal.” “Yes. whole number and 
decimal.” 

Teacher: “Now look this word care- 
fully.” yes, off. What, 
er, how they differ?” One the 
word and two off.” “One 
the word and two the word 
off.” 

similar kind waste various 
forms the teacher’s persistent repeti- 
tion the questions. Some teach- 
ers who repeat children’s answers also 
repeat their questions and other teachers 
only repeat the questions. certain 
situations this habit can influence also 
children’s carelessness phrasing their 
questions because they know the teacher 
will correct the formulations. The fol- 
lowing examples 
weaknesses. 

Pupil: “Where did Fred Momson 
live?” Teacher: “Where did Fred live?” 

Pupil: “Why they stay the bot- 
tom the pond?” Teacher: “Why 
they stay the bottom the pond, 
the bottom the pond?” 

Pupil: “How fish swim out the 
water?” Teacher: “All right. How 
fish swim the water?” 

Pupil: “What was Bob’s favorite 
dog?” Teacher: “What was Bob’s favor- 
ite dog named? Who would like an- 
swer that?” 

Pupil: “In the first page, where the 
picture, where the story taking place?” 
Teacher: “Where the story taking 
place? other words, where the 
scene? Setting where?” 

Teachers who have formed habits 
repeating extraneously words, phrases, 
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clauses, sentences child has 
just read are wasting time. the pri- 
mary grades especially this practice may 
have some value helping children in- 
crease their reading vocabularies and 
providing examples correct pronuncia- 
tion. More commonly the habitual repe- 
tition either not needed has learn- 
ing values when pupil his classmate 
repeats the reading. Examples bad 
practice are follows. 

Teacher: “What this word, Joyce?” 
“Play.” “This word, Mary?” 
“Plain.” “Plain. This one, John?” 
“Plan. And this word?” 
“Plant. Read all them, 
Carolyn.” “Play, plain, plan, plant.” 
“Play, plain, plan, plant.” 

Pupil: “He said, have four cents. 
Teacher: “Yes, said, have four 


cents. 
Jack: “Attend his own affairs.” 
Teacher: “Attend his own affairs. 
Next, Louise.” “Proceeded his 
way.” “Proceeded his way.” 
Teacher: “They are number stories 
words and numbers. What words 
the arithmetic story did start with 
yesterday? Philip?” “Two and one 
are three.” “Right. Now going 
write numbers and words the 
board and see you can tell what 
they are.” (In the course writing, she 
calls pupils.) “Three.” 
“Three. Jimmy?” “Two.” 
“Two. This, Mary?” “One.” 
“No. Look hard. Help her, Judith.” 
“And. Jerry?” “One.” “One.” 
Teacher: “Read what the crew did.” 
Pupil: “The crew looked the food 
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and grumbled their beards.” “And 
grumbled their beards.” 

class discussions, some teachers in- 
clude repetitively short clauses, short 
phrases, and individual words, which 
constitute wasteful and ineffectual ex- 
pressions. The recordings indicate that 
teachers seem fall into the habit 
using them while thinking filling 
moments which should have been char- 
acterized silence. Both usages either 
disturb prevent children’s thinking. 
When the repetitions become very fre- 
quent, the expressions fail produce the 
teacher’s desired effect the pupils. 
Some the extraneous expressions have 
been included illustrations other 
previously discussed weaknesses. The 
commonly used clauses this nature 
are: “That true,” “that’s true,” “that’s 
right,” “right you are,” “let’s see,” and 
see if.” The seriousness repeat- 
ing the first five clauses indicated be- 
low the presentation their counter- 
part phrase form. 

The last two clauses illustrate wordi- 
ness avoided. “Let’s see Jimmy 
can tell the answer,” better and 
more economically worded the ques- 
tion, “What’s the answer, Jimmy?” “Let 
see how quietly can come the 
front the room,” implies little more 
than “Come the front the room 
quietly.” common overuse the 
clause illustrated primary grade 
teacher’s repetitions after each pupil has 
read: “Let’s read it,” “Let’s read 
again,” “Let’s read better,” “Let’s 
careful not read word for word,” 
“Let’s read once more,” and “Now 
let’s read the whole thing.” 
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Phrases also overworked teachers 
are “all right,” “and now,” “so then,” 
and “my goodness.” The most com- 
monly noted repetition involves the first 
one mentioned. How wasteful and value- 
less its use can become indicated 
two tape recordings. the first lesson 
observed, the teacher used “all right” 
times and the second lesson three 
days later, times. Illustrations from 
various teachers’ oral expressions follow. 

Pupil: “Sundown.” Teacher: “All 
right. Sundown.” right. His ini- 
tials are the side his car. All right, 
another thing want you notice?” 

“All right. That’s one idea. Who else 
has one? All right, Marie?” 

“All right, the seven sisters. All right. 
Let’s on.” 

All right. Now the 
following have some distances 
read aloud. All right, now the first one. 
How should read? All right?” 

Similar repetitious uses K.” 
occur. Sometimes the expression used 
interchangeably with “all right” and 
sometimes the two are used combina- 
tion. “O.K., all right. That’s the correct 
way the problem.” 

Single words interjected 
teachers and also used combined 
expressions are “good,” “fine,” “true,” 
“correct,” and “wrong.” times, one 
the words repeated two words 
used consecutively, such “Fine, fine,” 
“Right. Good,” and “True. Correct.” 
Sometimes the combinations word 
and clause phrase constitute the 
repetition, such “Right. That’s true,” 
“All right. Good,” “Fine. Very good,” 
and “Correct. That right.” 


“Yes” and “no” are overworked 
some teachers. Various ways are fol- 
lows. “Kitten. Yes.” “Yes. its house.” 
“Yes, where the chairs will placed.” 
“Yes and what next?” “Yes, Marie?” 
“You it. Yes.” dance. Yes.” “No. 
Wrong answer.” “He couldn’t. No.” 
will not find it.” “No. think 
there something more tell.” “No, 
no! Not really complete sentence.” 
“Oh, no! The denominator still too 
large. Reduce the fraction.” 

Other single words included unneces- 
sarily and often repetitiously are “well,” 
“now,” and “so.” “Well,” especially, 
overworked the extent that some 
teachers’ pupils fall into the same habit. 
The teacher who asked, “Well, can you 
name some types animals?” was an- 
swered, “Well, animals they ride.” 
Other examples teacher usage are: 
“Well. From the story.” “Well, you 
see?” “Well, that’s interesting.” “Well, 
now have tie. call someone 
else.” “Now let’s think way.” “Now, 
have Patsy read.” “So you will have 
what?” “Yes. will use some 
chairs for houses. let place our 
chairs now can ready.” Just 
the primary grade teacher started every 
sentence with “Let’s” illustration 
above, upper grade teacher started 
each sentence series with “so.” 

The above listed single words are 
used repetitively combinations 
shown the following illustrations. 
“Well, now, let’s look Page 26.” “So 
now what should you do?” “Well, well! 
you think it’s right?” “Well, yes. 
Well, you “Now, now! Look 
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that word again.” “So now read the 
whole paragraph. Now find out how the 
Pueblos fired the clay.” 


The faulty expressions noted the 
classroom performances rarely never 
occur the recorded supervisory confer- 
ences between teacher and supervisor. 
Such expressions and repetitions are still 
less discernible teachers’ meetings be- 
cause each teacher’s limited participa- 
tion. Furthermore, classroom perform- 
ances are less constrained and less formal 
than teacher-supervisor conversations. 

The remainder this investigation 
deals with the 1582 grammatical errors 
made the teachers. The accom- 
panying table contains the distributions 
these mistakes classified into types. 

Excellent oral expression was evident 
the teachers’ classroom English usage. 
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Because the nature this research 
study, such excellence not presented 
it. The lower extremes the ranges and 
the small averages the number 
errors indicate the considerable amount 
good oral expression used the 
teachers. the other hand, the upper 
extremes the ranges, the number 
lesson-pairs with specific types errors, 
and the total number errors per type 
point the teachers’ need for super- 
visory help improving their observed 
English usage. The analysis the data 
regarding each type error discloses 
the relative seriousness the speech 
errors. 

Lack coordination two more 
members sentence constitutes the 
most common the types errors 
listed the table. This grammatical type 
included 14.3 per cent the total num- 
ber. Representative examples the mis- 


SUMMARY TEACHERS’ GRAMMATICAL ERRORS OCCURRING 


THEIR CLASSROOM ORAL ENGLISH 


Range 


Average 


Distributions Errors 


Total 


Nature of Number 
Grammatical Error Errors Number Number Per Cent Pairs 
Per Per Total with 
Errors Errors 

Lack Coordination 1-38 7.5 226 14.3 
Incomplete Sentence 6.3 188 11.9 
Elements without Syntax 179 11.3 
Lack Unity 5.6 169 10.7 
Lack Parallelism >-28 9.6 
Inaccurate Reference 133 8.5 
Incorrect Omission 3.9 116 7.3 
Error Involving Adjective 2.7 
Error Involving Adverb 2.3 
Incorrect Subordination 1.9 3-5 
Matter Voice 1.8 3-4 
Dangling Modifier 1.1 2.1 

Total 1582 100.2 


pair consists two recorded classroom lessons per teacher. 


af 


1961] 


takes are follows. “Yes, did, didn’t 
I?” “Find the words that are under- 
lined the five sentences but some 
them are not sentences and those call 
phrases.” “You always had handle 
two coins but would that, wouldn’t it, 
doesn’t make easier just have one 
coin?” “It was after school and who can 
tell what pay they were going 
get?” 

The incomplete sentence—either 
sentence element sentence un- 
completed—comprised 11.9 per cent 
the grammatical errors. Typical ex- 
amples are: “And read the story 
“So the little boy, who’s name 
was Ted.” “Is there something else?” 
“Charles, let’s have you.” “You mean 
have for, list maybe bicycle 
expense something like that?” “Be- 
cause you wouldn’t make any mistakes 
that way and think that most you, 
probably that would good idea 
write your expenses down.” 

Almost commonly occurred ele- 
ments without syntax. This type error 
constituted 11.3 per cent, the total 
number. The type included word, 
phrase, clause lacking proper gram- 
matical adherence the rest the sen- 
tence. Various examples follow. “Any- 
body remember?” “Just couple more.” 
want nice, what kind papers?” 
“How many here doing the same 
thing?” “Tell what the start arith- 
metic would be.” “Next this story, 
have show you the book first.” “They 
probably haven’t seen the ocean before 
they would find lot strange things 
they came the shore, wouldn’t they, 
just like she did—a lot strange things, 
lawns, water, hoses.” 
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Lack unity, the fourth most com- 
mon type error, occurred 10.7 per 
cent the total number grammatical 
mistakes. Following statements 
which were not units the listeners. 
“How they get their mud think 
the answer that question.” “What else 
the opposite of?” “Mother 
going tell Ann how long she must 
wait the next page.” 

More commonly occurring were cases’ 
two more statements conspicuously 
lacking connection though embodied 
one sentence. these gram- 
matical errors follow. “When 
taken the dollar bill and we’ve divided 
into four and they’re supposed 
equal parts, Jimmy.” “He brings 
home the week but you have the budg- 
which for the month.” “Take 
sheet paper and write the sentences 
which asks and the directions the 
book tells you mark ‘x’ front 
the sentence which goes with the ques- 
tion they ask.” 

the above illustrations included 
far and those which follow are 
noted other grammatical errors than the 
specific type being illustrated. Such ex- 
amples show, therefore, several types 
errors included sentence thus adding 
the the hearer experienced 
trying understand the speaker. 

Lack parallelism two more 
sentence elements needing the same 
logical form occurred 9.6 per cent the 
total number speech errors. The type 
occurred the language usage 
the teachers. The following ex- 
amples illustrate the kinds mistakes 
recorded. “Look the next page and 
what need?” “He almost forgot 
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that was the truck driver, didn’t 
you?” “Keep your minds how many 
things are going need and 
going ask you for information.” “This 
one was really coming toward them and 
moved slowly along.” “What try- 
ing find out, people, why call 
reducing fractions when say that 
when reduce the fraction, reduce 
its lowest terms, and trying 
find out what ‘lowest terms’ means.” 

Inaccurate reference pronoun 
pronomial expression comprised 8.5 per 
cent the total number oral mis- 
takes. The illustrations indicate the 
variety forms which the errors 
occurred. “Who thinks they can use that 
nice sentence?” “Who the 
easels?” “This enough questions.” 
read the page them- 
selves.” “The boy that sitting down.” 
“Five votes the most anyone has.” 
“That’s the main idea the book. 
tells you before that and after that.” 
horse has sort toenail. They only 
have one toe but the bottom their 
hoof all toenail.” “The roads were 
just for wagons and carriages. Then they 
started pave them.” 

The type error which involves in- 
correct omissions occurred 7.3 per cent 
the total number errors. The fre- 
quency occurrence per pair per- 
formances disclosed that was seri- 
ously repeated error some teachers. 
Various kinds mistakes noted are in- 
cluded the following examples. 
“What about the milk?” “Is winning 
conquer?” “You mean they are chang- 
ing?” “What would you you had 
enemies around?” “You name some 


heroes.” “We call them fractions, two 
kinds.” got time for couple more 
questions.” “For the dinner that all 
chocolate and for the picnic all pink.” 
Although error involving ad- 
jective existed slight majority the 
pairs performances, its considerable 
frequency various pairs disclosed its 
seriousness. occurred per cent, 
the total number mistakes but 
seven pairs. The most common case was 
the use “this” for “that,” 
terday read what had happened 
this little girl her way this store.” 
Other errors involving adjectives are 
follows. “You did pretty good job.” 
“That was lovely lesson.” “Who can 
read the very sentence?” “You get lots 
more done.” “Read little bit louder.” 
“It was real hot.” 
More teachers made errors involving 
adverbs than made errors involving ad- 
jectives but the average the former 
type was less than that the latter. 
the total number errors, only 4.4 per 
cent were adverbial mistakes. The fol- 
lowing examples disclose the various 
kinds errors. “Read nice and loud.” 
“You did very good, class.” “How did 
she convince him, then?” “Shut your 
books and quietly.” “You sure do.” 
“You want buy cheaper you 
can.” “It would make pleasanter 
outdoors.” “Read just until you know.” 
agreement sentence ele- 
ments occurred only 4.5 per cent 
the total mistakes. The seriousness the 
error was due the frequency its 
occurrence various teachers’ oral ex- 
pressions and the variety kinds 
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mistakes. Representative forms are 
follows. “That’s six points.” “Not those 
kind books.” “All the family was 
surprised.” “Each one are doing 
something.” “How many people now 
knows the answer?” “There certain 
things pay for each month.” “Well, 
there any questions?” “The sands 
sound like they were singing, didn’t 
they?” “Have you ever heard per- 
son who isn’t exactly teacher but they 
call them professors anyway because 
awfully smart.” 

The next three types included the 
table occurred the oral usage about 
half the number paired recordings. 
The frequencies per teacher some cases 
indicated the type serious error. 

Among the cases incorrect sub- 
ordination are the typical examples. 
bargain sometime where you can buy 
something for less money than usually 
costs.” “So could dangerous, 
couldn’t it, you really were need 
water.” wonder any you could 
tell what happens the moon when 
goes away when you can’t see any 
more?” “In thinking about these tad- 
poles now, you know when they’re first 
born they are very small.” “They might 
speak special kind that they have 
sign language maybe and they have some 
sort language that they write that 
maybe can learn some later on.” 

Typical the errors matter 
voice are the following illustrations. 
“Let’s look the next word.” “Let’s 
see. Let’s over the next page.” 
else did forget?” “Rose, lets have you 
read little louder.” 

Examples the errors matter 


tense follow. “Tomorrow someone 
else has chance.” “Your map added 
lot our room.” “He was little 
goatherd who lives Sweden.” “She 
asks father it’s very safe and told 
her has been traveling how fast?” 
“Your lips will help you and your 
tongue works for you and your jaw was 
relaxed, weren’t they?” 

The dangling modifier occurred only 
times but was used teachers. 
One teacher made eight the errors 
and each two others made four. The 
following represent the most common 
mistakes noted. already talked 
over, almost.” “Some the word’s 
you don’t know, can over them.” 
“Will the people their desks who are 
writing, when they get through their 
writing, will they please story 
Easter Bunny.” 

Two types errors, the matter 
case and the double negative, occurred 
rarely that they seem need little 
attention. illustration each type 
suffices indicate the nature each 
mistake. “Let look around and see 
who haven’t called yet.” “It never 
had, you see, windows the first 
floor.” 

The above findings indicate that su- 
pervisory officers can use the tape re- 
corder confirm accurately the observed 
language errors teachers. The use 
the recording instrument teachers can 
provide them with vivid examples 
their faulty expressions, wasteful repeti- 
tions, and grammatical errors. Being 
made conscious them through super- 
visory help through self-analysis, the 
can correct their 
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Gift Spring 


Sara Van ALLEN 


The color hope, the sure, inevitable tide 
green rises from the white bone winter, 
Each bud flame-tipped splinter 
Pushing its way into the widening wave sun, 
The answer the host being found the wonder one. 
The shadow moves below the opening tree, 
The single leaf becoming the dark sea, 
The quiet shelter the rain, the harbor high noon, 
The deep unknown hidden even from the moon. 
the the lilac grows tall 
Bountiful, beautiful, everlasting gift spring, 


And over the sky, and the sky the returning wing. 
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twenty years ago in- 
quiring undergraduate college stu- 

dent Cornell University attempted 
obtain from the university library 
expurgated edition the famous book, 
formed the book was “locked press” 
and not available for general reading. 

1960, historical year many ways, 
has been remarkable couple small, 
yet significant ways. The unexpurgated 
version Lady Chatterley’s Lover can 
purchased any and store, su- 
permarket drug store anyone who 
possessess cents. have taken 
the opportunity reading Law- 
rence’s original version now available 
the masses and would not term worth 
waiting twenty years read. Yet, fruit 
forbidden stimulates curiosity. This 
the inevitable paradox censorship. 
“Banned Boston” label calculated 
sell books films. Efforts suppress 
work art through imposed censor- 
ship rarely succeed their mission. 

1960 may also down the theatri- 
cal annals the year when became 
fairly commonplace see women 
naturel feature films (in color) 
the neighborhood theater. Not even 
the pre-Hays era was much revealed 
many (at least not the versions 
shown the Puritanical American pub- 
lic). 


The Dilemma Censorship 


Perer 


few months ago was privileged 
see drive-in theatre the gripping film 
Tennessee Williams’ Suddenly, Last 
Summer. the car next mine 
youngster jabbered and questioned his 
parents, taking the feature. those 
who have seen the film, academy 
award contender, know, the story fea- 
tures insanity, perversion, violence, and 
cannibalism, all wrapped taut and 
absorbing drama. With unrelenting sus- 
pense and superb acting the film spins 
its shocking tale. 

pleased the new freedoms portray 
life artistically writing, movie-making, 
and the graphic arts, glad see 
some the Victorian prudishness with 
which America has long been obsessed 
abandoned. heartened the new 
meanings given the freedoms 
speech and press. has been encourag- 
ing find that those harbingers other 
people’s morals, unpredictable local and 
state boards censorship, are falling 
the wayside. 

Yet, freedom but one side the 
coin, the other side which restraint. 
Every freedom America must ac- 
companied personal restraint, 
sense responsibility, inner disci- 
pline which places the general welfare 
above that the individual. Where the 
dead hand bureaucratic censorship can 
stifle the arts, complete abandon con- 
trols can harmful, particularly the 
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young, the naive, and the inexperienced. 

turbed the easy access young people 
have objectionable materials and vio- 
lence through magazines, films, televi- 
sion, and books. Fortunately, after 
hard-fought campaign the “comics” 
have been some extent cleaned up, 
that young children are not often ex- 
posed raw sex and sadism through this 
medium. There conscious effort 
the part legitimate comic book pub- 
lishers police their own industry and 
make their seal approval mean 
something. 

The comic book problem not di- 
rect parallel, however, the problem 
posed films, books, and the graphic 
arts. Comic books are intended for chil- 
dren. Films, books, and the graphic arts 
encompass public all age groups. 
And the public differs widely its 
tastes and values. Inherent censorship 
the danger that the tastes values 
majority are imposed force 
powerless minority. Vice versa the mor- 
als organized, vocal minority may 
succeed being imposed apathetic 
majority. Mor standards vary greatly. 
Poor old innocent September Morn, 
shivering her birthday suit, has 
shocked some individuals. Divorce and 
birth control are anathema some 
gious groups. The theme integration 
has caused censorship such fine films 
Pinky and Home the Brave. The 
Wild One, starring Marlon Brando, was 
banned Memphis because the censors 
thought the film too violent. Religious 


differences have created furor with 
such films The Moon Blue, The 
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Miracle, and Martin Luther. Protests 
were raised over the film characteriza- 
tion ‘agin Dickens’ famous classic, 
Oliver ‘Twist. Organized groups have 
sought suppress issues magazines 
which articles religion, sex, 
and education differing from their views. 
needs emphasized that films, 
books, and paintings have not been cen- 
sored only because elements sex 


and sadism 


cannot condone democracy or- 
ganized do-goodism, seeking suppression 
and retaliation against dealers and 
film exhibitors. How, then, can re- 
solve the dilemma posed the neces- 
sity for control within democratic 
framework? The following steps would 
provide partial answer the problem. 

The product—be film, book, 
other art work—should clearly la- 
belled. Sale products clearly labelled 
for adult audience should volun- 
tarily restricted the maker and the 
seller adult audience. Men’s maga- 
zines, for example, are produced for 
adult male audience. There need 
display risqué magazines next the 
comic book racks where youngsters may 
plow through the stories and pictures 
scantily attired models. Perhaps, 
section “adult literature” would 
suffice for magazines, novels, and other 
printed matter which are not meant for 
children. 

Films should clearly labelled 
their advertisements. The expression, 
“adults only,” should appear the 
newspaper advertisements all films 


which are meant for adults. The motion 
picture industry should agree con 
sistent term for adult films. “Adults 
only” and “adult entertainment” have 
different connotations. Yet, some the 
films labelled “adult entertainment” are 
not all suitable for children and 
should termed “adults only.” The 
label, “adults only,” should also carry 
the warning, “No children’s tickets 
sold.” These restrictions should apply 
movie houses and drive-in theatres alike. 
There is, perhaps, more danger chil- 
dren’s viewing adult films the drive 
theatre than the local movie house. 
The drive-in theatre known not only 
rendezvous for young lovers but 
also family theatre. For years the 
drive-in theatre owners have been en- 
couraging families pile into the family 
car and come out for evening the 
movies. When the entertainment con- 
sists two Brigitte Bardot films, there 
some question whether this could 
properly termed “family fare.” “Family 
entertainment” should clearly that 
kind film which you can take your 
family without risk offense em- 
barrassment the content the film. 
Films which are not family entertain- 
ment should bear the label, “adults 
only.” 

Film exhibitors must enforce the 
ban the sale children’s tickets 
adult films. bartenders can restrict the 
sale intoxicating beverages minors, 
film exhibitors can restrict the sale 
theatre tickets minors when necessary. 
Some exhibitors hedge saying, “No 
child under will admitted unless 
accompanied parent.” submit that 
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this practice should abolished. Many 
parents are not aware advance the 
content some the films they will 
see. Some parents through indifference 
lack common sense not care 
what their youngsters see. Some parents 
for their own selfish reasons will drag 
youngsters adult movies with them 
preference hiring baby-sitter. Some 
parents not realize the harm that can 
come from films not intended for young 
people. Though the introduction the 
film, Elmer Gantry, explicitly warns 
against permitting young, impressionable 
children from viewing it, young boy 
nine ten sat the same row the 
movie house was sitting in, his parents 
beside him unconcerned with the kinds 
learnings the boy may have been ex- 
periencing from Sinclair Lewis’ powerful 
novel errant preacher. The pres- 
guarantee that child’s young mind will 
not harmed. And the days which 
parent could send the children off the 
movie matinee without worry about the 
content the film have ended along 
with the era the Keystone Cops and 
Tom Mix. 

The previews coming film at- 
tractions must carefully made the 
industry. This author took his family 
see Cecil DeMille’s The 
Show Earth, truly family fare. But 
the previews some the films come 
were certainly not family fare. con- 
scientious film exhibitor might achieve 
the good will the community care- 
fully editing previews. 

Parents take greater hand 
screening the literature read and films 
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seen their young people. This makes 
the assumption that parents must in- 
formed the content books and 
films. Some parents have access re- 
views books and movies. Many par- 
ents not. this respect parents need 
help. would worthwhile project 
for civic group such the Parent- 
Teachers Association arrange with 
popular magazines purchase reprints 
monthly reviews films and sell 
them cost its members and other 
interested parents. Another civic group, 
perhaps the local library association, 
might draw very brief review list 
current books, labelling them “family 
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reading,” “adult reading,” and “not rec- 
ommended for children.” 
jects would tremendous help 
parents. least the parent who was not 
informed would have warning could 
follow up. These recommended lists and 
reviews would most useful and might 
even make members the organizations 
feel that they are getting something 
tangible for the dues they pay. 

The dilemma censorship that 
reconciling freedom with restraint. Free- 
dom democracy requires self-re- 
straint. Without restraint there can 
freedom and, therefore, democ- 
racy. 


AND EDUCATION 


Horace Mann was truly one the great emancipators his time. 

dream” the Founders the Re- 

public, and wrote thrilling chapter the advance effective democ- 

Kansas. 


Fle carried forward the “American 


Wherever teachers would teach children would learn, there 


dwells the spirit this friend mankind, statesman, and educator, 
Horace Mann.—Payson 


the business education keep bright the torch which lights 
our upward and difficult path, and our business educators follow 
the high example Horace Mann discovering ever brighter torches 
and more direct Compron, Massachusetts Institute 


Technology. 


Demonstration Lesson With 
Silent Teacher 


Cross 


education have been made con- 
scious the need cultivate pleasant, 
well modulated voice. examination 
teacher rating forms has revealed 
that the manner and tone with which 
the teacher addresses his class con- 
sistently emphasized supervisors. 
observing experienced teachers guiding 
children classroom, each student 
considers the oral aspects the pres- 
entation key the success the 
lesson. However, watching the teach- 
er’s modus operandi with the aim 
noting valuable “tricks the trade,” 
many students (and supervisors) fail 
realize the effectiveness learning 
situation should judged more what 
happening the children than the 
smooth quality the presentation. 
occasions such the one related 
the next few paragraphs that the stu- 
dent training set free from the 
hypnotic influence skilled teacher’s 
voice and forced focus his attention 
directly the effects unit in- 
struction upon the individual child. 
When science observation was sche- 
duled for the Integration class the 
Campus School Glassboro State Col- 
lege, the instructor anticipated the pres- 
entation lesson which would closely 
approach the standards for the teaching 
science well set forth the stu- 


dents’ text for the course.* His past 
visitation periods this classroom were 
the basis for this assumption. 

However, before school the morn- 
ing the observation, was informed 
that the teacher had lost her voice. 
was suggested that the observation 
postponed. Being familiar with the 
group and its work, the instructor never- 
theless requested that allowed 
proceed with the observation sched- 
uled. 

result, the boys and girls the 
classroom took charge the situation. 
With very little help from their teacher, 
they organized period which they 
related their science experiences the 
preceding four weeks the visiting col- 
lege students. cooperative basis, 
they demonstrated that the activities 
pursued were meaning and impor- 
tance them. Such terms “anemom- 
“hydrometer,” “nimbus,” and 
“stratosphere,” were employed such 
manner that the future teachers real- 
ized that real learning had taken place. 
Demonstrations weather instruments 
with clear exposition their relation- 
ship weather forecasting proceeded 
without word from their teacher. 
one college student visitor remarked: 


“She didn’t have talk. The results 


al., Elementary School Science 
and How Teach It, Holt Dryden, 1958. 
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her teaching were evident.” 

Thus, demonstration lesson with 
silent teacher spotlighted learning the 
form changed behavior that often 
missed when the teacher able talk. 
teachers must always keep 
mind that the true evaluation the 


success our efforts can found only 
the behavior patterns our pupils. 
should not wait for laryngitis 
illustrate this fact. Rather should 
plan for periods when can silent 
and listen the children they parti- 
cipate their own learning. 


THE PRESENCE 


CHARLES Epwin 


There abiding certainty, 
Pure gold inner calm: 
Experience reveals 
Its cleansing, healing balm. 


Amid the storm have fear: 

Presence that surrounds here 
Protects from all wrong. 


always hears weakest cry, 
always here lead. 

inexhaustible supply 
Transcends every need. 


on 
we 


Declining Female College Attendance: 


Causes and Implications 


has happened women stu- 
dents college? all colleges 
except women’s colleges the male stu- 
dent outnumbers the female and some 
more technical schools the ratio reaches 
three and four one. true that per- 
centages student population sex 
have fluctuated through the years. 
study the table below shows that 
1889-1890 was 62-38 male over fe- 
male; 1919-1920 was 52-48; just 
before World War 1939-1940 
was 60-40; 1943-1944 during the war 
was 50-50; but 1947-1948 with the 
war over and G.I. Rights provided 
became 70-30. This imbalance continued 
from that date with 1957-1958 showing 
65-35 ratio; and assumed that last 
year and again this year this same pre- 
dominance male over female college 
student attendance persists. Some col- 
leges administrators predict that the ra- 
tio may reach three one and few are 
concerned for fear that the female may 
disappear entirely from the college cam- 
pus except the strictly women’s col 
lege. 


Where Are the Women 18-21 Age? 


easy understand the small fe- 
male college enrollment 1889 and 
later. that early day high school en- 
rollments were also low and there was 
little emphasis upon the education 


Resident College 
Men 


100,453 
214,648 
314,938 
619,935 
893,250 
578,948 
927,662 
1,836,339 
1,853,068 
1,398,735 
1,432,474 
1,784,158 
2,003,424 


Total 


156,756 

237,592 

355,213 

1,100,737 
1,494,203 
1,403,990 
1,156,272 
1,676,851 
2,616,262 
2,659,021 
2,116,440 
2,250,701 
2,720,929 
3,068,417 


omen 


85,338 
140,565 
282,942 
480,802 
600,953 
749,189 
779,923 
805,953 
747,795 
$18,227 


1889-1890 
1899-1900 
1919-1920 
1929-1930 
1939-1940 
1941-1942 
1943-1944 
1945-1946 
1947-1948 
1949-1950 
1953-1954 
1955-1956 
1957-1958 1,064,993 


Note: Data above from Office Education 
Reports. 


girls. But people are asking today, when 
girls attend and finish high school 
equal numbers with boys, why are the 
women badly outnumbered our col- 
leges time when education 
highly stressed? 


Following are several reasons: 


(1) The fever for young marriage. 
Since 1946, following World War 
II, girls high school age have 
seemed early marriage. 
They have been led believe that 
offers ready security. Parents 
many cases encourage this preco- 
cious matrimony sometimes ap- 
pease the desire the child, some- 
times shed the financial burden 
further support the youngster. 
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Many these young marriages are 
successful. Divorce statistics now 
reaching one four indicate that 
large percentage the rocks. 
Ready employment for female high 
school Rather good ter- 
minal service courses high schools 
such the secretarial prepare girls 
especially for ready employment. 
Local banks, offices, and other es- 
tablishments look for the bright 
high school graduates fill vacan- 
cies. The girls accept the jobs 
temporary fill until matrimony 
takes over. Why college 
prepare for vocation when job 
immediately hand right out 
high school! 

The idea that high school educa- 
tion enough for girls. One still 
hears parents state that high 
school education enough for 
girl; that further education will 
have little offer the prospective 
young housewife and mother. Why 
spend the time and money for edu- 
cation beyond the high school when 
secondary school training 
enough. Grandma finished only the 
eighth grade less and she got 
along. 


Implications Fewer Women Students 


Declining percentages female col- 
lege enrollments can far reaching 
impacts society. offhand glance 
the situation impels one conclude that 
that makes little difference just the 
men get into college because they are the 
bread winners. But the real heart the 
matter runs much deeper than this. 


May 


Problem has several implications in- 


cluding these: 


(1) 


(3) 


(4) 


Danger spiraling effect. The 
table enrollments shows clearly 
what happening. Since 
1942, the last normal pre-war year, 
1957-1958 the female college en- 
rollment 
500,000 while male enrollment 
gained about 1,200,000. There 
danger that this spread will broaden 
point where women will very 
nearly disappear from the college 
campus, 

Cultural aspects. The housewife and 
mother presumed the bul- 
wark the nation’s culture. Cul- 
ture somewhat akin the level 
educational training. Could not 
possible that declining women 
enrollments college might have 
impact the cultural climate 
the land? 

Import happy marriages. The 
sociologist tells that equality 
educational training vital the 
successful marriage. more males 
and fewer females college 
means that many college-trained 
husbands will marry non-college 
wives. This variable causes domestic 
trouble. This already evident 
the causes for divorce and will get 
worse the gap widens. 

Mother’s educational influence 
children. The mother determines 
large measure the attitudes the 
The non-college mother 
could counsel the child away from 
college, first because she herself 
took higher education and sees 
value it, and many 


(2) 
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(5) 


(6) 


stances she would jealous es- 
pecially daughter who had such 
privilege she herself did not have. 
Filling certain types positions. 
Declining female could 
cause hardship filling such posi- 
tions elementary teaching. With 
the trend toward longer training 
for teachers and fewer women can- 
didates, the time could come 
true European schools when most 
the elementary teachers even 
lower grades would men. 
Population impulse. One final im- 
plication. are told that the pop- 
ulation wave will level off 1970. 
With the fever young marriage 
and the resultant birth rate impulse 
—what would stop the population 
bulge! One could readily project 
college age population 1975 that 
would stagger the imagination and 
using present trends the female pro- 
portion college would na- 
tional calamity. 


What the Answer? 


From where stand now there 


ready answer. severe depression 


might change things and cause girls 


look higher education for improved 
security but there immediate danger 


These things might help: 
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(1) Try change parental attitudes. 


(2) 


(3) 


Young marriage children can 
hardly quelled until parents 
come know that the really secure 
union based upon little more 
maturity. Opportunity for both the 
young man and young lady have 
college training leading im- 
proved economic and social values 
would increase chances for happi- 
ness, 

Improve high school courses 
marriage. few the larger 
schools have such courses. Every 
high school should offer required 
course for seniors the whole 
realm marriage relations. This 
could have the affect delaying 
otherwise young marriages and di- 
recting more girls into education be- 
yond the secondary school. 
Improve college recruitment 
women students. Colleges have be- 
complacent. Enrollments 
have been too good with little re- 
gard the balance between the 
sexes. Now the time decide 
redouble recruiting efforts bring 
more women students before 
too late and the implications 
lowered female enrollments create 
further problems national con- 


come 


who stands pedestal has place step but 
Chinese Proverb 


The Sphinx Giza 


Oma ANDERSON 


This ancient sphinx like sentinel, 

mystery and silence unsurpassed 
The symbol ageless citadel 

guard before gateway the past. 


Beside the desert and the river Nile; 
Between the glowing sky and yellow sand, 
keeps the borders with stern half-smile 
And lives secret life, patient and grand. 


single answer and document, 

reason, explanation nor recast 

Can prove the meaning this monument 
For those who covet knowledge the past. 


But this remaining evidence shown: 

The concept the artist and his skill 
Survive, and more immortal than this stone 
The vision made obedient his will. 
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Mental Health the University: 
Fantasies, Sophistries, Realities 


GREAT university, and even the 
great one, must ask new ques- 
tions and answer old ones, 
shape its students into mem- 
bers the new society. While illumi- 
nating the external verities the hu- 
man condition, should yet provide 
new directions ever-changing so- 
cial order. must train physical scien- 
tists who are none the less compassion- 
ate humanists; and behavioral scientists 
who are cognizant the rapid progress 
the physical sciences, and the im- 
pact changing technology man- 
kind, that those who study their fel- 
low man not become only another 
aspect the cultural lag which they 
purport examine. 

this essay, one aspect the uni- 
versity’s responsibility will discussed: 
the neglected one preventing emo- 
tional upsets which are preventable; 
curing those which are curable; and 
palliating the suffering and redirecting 
the energies those whose illnesses are 
not, with our present 
sources, curable. Perhaps satirical vig- 
nette might help focus the prob- 
lem: 

recent conference student 
health, panel discussion the emo- 
tional difficulties college students was 
held. one side the stage sat 


panel educa- 
tors, college nurse. Opposite them, the 
“experts”—a social worker, psycholo- 
gist, guidance counselor, and two psy- 
chiatrists—waited share their special- 
ized insights. The educators spoke 
everyday problems: students who will 
not, cannot, study; those who become 
depressed anxious; the lonely ones; 
the unmanageable nuisances; the im- 
mature boys and girls who cannot leave 
home emotionally. They were agree- 
ment: feeling responsible for young 
adults stressful, puzzling, often frus- 
trating. Their question: How can 
better job, more helpful? 

The experts answered: begin, the 
social worker discussed the advantages 
“cataloguing the various social milieu 
available about the university which 
the student can obtain gratification 
his own needs and freedom which 
develop his own individuality.” The ed- 
ucators listened attentively. sounded 
logical, simple: joining clubs cures 
emotional illness. The guidance coun- 
selor then began explain that this 
great, just great, but the student also 
needs acceptance, and “the security and 
stimulus for individual growth ac- 
cordance with his own individual needs 
that empathic and non-directive coun- 
selor can provide.” Yes, acceptance 
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cures illness, the non-experts 
agreed—that is, sometimes, but how 
about the stubborn few who remain iso- 
lated depressed continue under- 
achieve? 

Well, the psychologist explained, 
there are different types people. This 
shows clearly tests.’ you tell them 
about it. that doesn’t work, you tell 
them about two three more times, 
and then they change. The deans 
agreed: they, too, had discovered that 
there are different types people, and 
that telling them straighten works 
for some. But often doesn’t work. 
Maybe it’s the tests that make the 
difference. 

“Oh no,” exclaimed the first psychia- 
trist. It’s the lack mental hygiene 
courses and blocking the essential 
channels communication between the 
psychiatrist and the deans, assistant 
deans, resident counselors, and instruc- 
tors, that really causes the trouble. You 
see, explained, it’s actually those 
you day-by-day contact with the stu- 
dent who best prevent and treat emo- 
tional illness. course, mental hygiene 
courses help. And the really stubborn 
ones can always seen psychiatrist, 
absolutely necessary. (That means, 
you understand, that the faculty, coun- 
selors, assistant deans, and deans have 
failed, and that now professionals 
will have patch the mess best 
can.) 


*Plato discovered the same fact without the 
aid psychological tests. The Republic, 
wrote, “In the first place, two persons are 
born exactly alike, but each differs from each 
natural endowments, one being suited for one 
occupation and another for another.” 


The educators, then, sat stunned 
silence. Yes, they agreed, know that 
often fail our attempts gen- 
uinely helpful our students, and 
certainly will start mental hygiene 
course and give lot psychological 
tests right away—here the psychologist 
interjected, “Some tests are more valid 
than others!”—, but somehow won- 
der that will enough? One even 
ventured ask, “What about the shy, 
lonely young man? friends. so- 
cial life. Just sits his room and reads. 
What about him?” 

yes,” psychiatrist number two 
exclaimed, “an interesting type! That’s 
what call, technically, rather schiz- 
oid person: shy, introjected, rather aloof 
and withdrawn, often with hidden feel- 
ings superiority. very difficult type 
treat.” And there was, clearly 
stated: you have the word for it, you 
understand it. Note the magic: shy be- 
comes schizoid; lonely becomes with- 
drawn; sensitive becomes introverted. 
And, goes without saying, the psy- 
chiatrist feels more omniscient, the fac- 
ulty more inadequate—and the student 
goes unchanged. 

Well, that was about it. There was 
the summing up, naturally. The mod- 
erator phrased like so: “There 
great need for psychiatric services 
universities. The emphasis should 
preventive psychiatry and the promo- 
tion positive mental health. Greater 
are achieve these goals.” 

Now, reporting such this, the 
good intentions, kindness, and devotion 
the professionals goes without com- 
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ment. That should be: scientists 
cannot rely sentiment for protection 
from criticism. 

rence, one many the long history 
medicine, when worried populace 
sought advice from the out- 
break yellow fever Philadelphia 
1793 caused great alarm, and the medi- 
cal profession rose the occasion with 
this advice: 

“They published address the 
citizens, signed the president and 
secretary, recommending avoid all 
unnecessary intercourse with the in- 
fected; place marks the doors 
windows where they were; pay great 
attention cleanliness and airing the 
rooms the sick; provide large 
and airy hospital the neighbourhood 
the city for their reception; put 
stop the tolling the bells; bury 
those who died the disorder car- 
riages and privately possible; 
keep the streets and wharves clean; 
avoid all fatigue body and mind, and 
standing sitting the sun, the 
open air; accommodate the dress 
the weather, and exceed rather 
warm than cool clothing; avoid 
intemperance, but use fermented liq- 
uors, such wine, beer, and cider with 
moderation. They likewise declared 
their opinion, that fires the streets 
were very dangerous, not ineffectual 
means stopping the progress the 
fever, and that they placed more de- 
pendence the burning gunpowder. 
The benefits vinegar and camphor, 
they added, were confined chiefly in- 
fected rooms; and they could not 


too often used handkerchiefs, 
smelling bottles, persons who at- 
tended the 

That this advice was partly effective 
but attended unexpected hazards 
also attested Dr. Carey: 

“In consequence this address, the 
bells were immediately stopped from 
This was very expedient 
measure; they had before been kept 
pretty constantly going the whole day, 
terrify those health, and 
drive the sick, far the influence 
imagination could produce that effect, 
their graves. idea had gone 
abroad, that the burning fires the 
streets, would have tendency purify 
the air, and arrest the progress the 
disorder. The people had, therefore, al- 
most every night large fires lighted 
the corners the streets. The 29th, the 
mayor published proclamation, for- 
bidding this practice. substitute, 
many had recourse the firing guns, 
which they imagined was certain pre- 
ventative the disorder. This was car- 
ried far, and attended with such 
danger, that was forbidden the 
mayor’s order, the 4th Septem- 
ber.’” 

The firing guns attempt 
drive away the miasma was not entirely 
superstition the ignorant, however. 
Physicians also extolled the discharging 
epidemic fevers. And well the doctors 
might encourage such activities, since 

Carey: short account the 
Malignant Fever, lately prevalent Philadel- 
phia.” quoted Mayor, Ralph H.: Classic 


Descriptions Disease. Charles 
Springfield, 1948, pp. 115-116. 


= 
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they concealed, for time, the absolute 
futility current medical treatment, 
and the complete ignorance etiology 
the illness, while great deal noise 
and activity gave comforting, false, 
air security. 


Process 

Now, with all our sophistication, the 
cannons are being fired again. Preven- 
tive psychiatry. Strong words. Powerful 
words. Enough ward off almost any- 
thing. Enough hide lot igno- 
rance. Enough confuse half-dozen 
educators panel meeting. 

But not, fear, enough cure 
single neurotic college student. Not 
enough dispel the fact that only half 
all colleges have any organized pro- 
gram for treatment emotional ill- 
nesses, and only 14% have facilities in- 
cluding psychiatrist psychologist 
the staff the student Health 
And goodly part the time and en- 
ergy these professional people, 
gather, spent dashing from meeting 
conference, from dean instructor, 
shooting off whole volleys cannon, 
great thundering salutes positive 
mental health and 
try. And part their time consumed 

*Gundle, Sigmund and Kraft, Alan: Mental 
Health Programs American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Menninger Clinic, 20: 57-69, 
1956. 

Vernon E.: Participation Mental 
Hygiene Unit University Screening Programs 
—the Administrative Approach. Student Medi- 
1959. 

Lipson, Channing T.: Participation Men- 
tal Hygiene Unit University Screening Pro- 
grams—A Clinical Opportunity. Student Medi- 
1959. 
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psychiatry has been notoriously 

What, ideally, should the role 
psychiatry American colleges and 
universities? Two extreme orientations 
exist, and each used, would seem, 
implicit operational philosophies 
various universities. one end the 
spectrum, there strictly 
philosophy, rooted the classic medical 
tradition, which assumes that suppli- 
cant patient approaches authoritative 
physician, whose job assign specific- 
ity causation, and give treatment 
the more less passive patient, This 
might phrased directive-organic ori- 
entation. 

the opposite end the spectrum 
are those who have moved out the 
office and consulting room into the uni- 
versity community, and attempt 
avoid the enormity clinical de- 
mands have devoted themselves “pre- 
ventive psychiatry”: lectures, meetings, 
conferences, encouraging the faculty 
act counselors, etc. Such approach 
keeping with the times: has the 
stamp public approval; progres- 
sive (in the sense that 
seems first glance optimistic and 
positive; and promises prevention. 
suggest that such approach false: 
denies the clinical 
where college psychiatric service 
staffed adequately offer definitive 
psychotherapy all those who need 


*Voth, Harold M.: Psychiatric Screening 
the Armed Forces. Am. Psychiatry, 110:748- 

Raines, and Rohrer, H.: The Op- 
erational Matrix Psychiatric Practice. Am. 
Psychiatry, 
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help—; forestalls criticism mas- 
querading the guise currently 
popular social values; and pretends 
which not extant, about the 
prevention mental illness. Perhaps 
this the great fantasy contempo- 
rary college psychiatry: that grandiose 
intentions, generalities, great deal 
talk about emotional illness young 
adults, conferences, and education can 
prevent emotional illness. 
spectacle might occur, then, psy- 
chiatrist helping faculty and adminis- 
tration convince themselves that the 
emotional problems their students 
are being “prevented” “co-operative 
endeavor”; while ten years previously 
the psychiatrist’s predecessor had striven 
mightily convince “see-no, hear- 
no, speak-no evil” faculty and adminis- 
tration that emotional illness could ex- 
ist, indeed dare exist, their students. 
What backward step, replace the 
try the university, well-inten- 
tioned but empty phrases about creating 
college milieu which emotional 
ness will not rear its ugly head. 


Young adults experience great sense 
need and urgency. They consult 
psychiatric clinic freely, without exces- 
sive social anxiety, and with minimal 
They ask little help for 
minor emotional flare-up; and, they 
often insist, more extensive psychologi- 
cal help can wait for the future, the 
magic day when time quits rushing 
and the world longer waits breath- 
less while education, that complex 


“preparation for life,” finished. And 
yet, they leave college experience 
startling numbers all the miseries 
chronic neuroses, unhappy marriages, 
psychiatric hospitalization, 
drained the vitality and buoyancy 
youth filled with despair and re- 
gret. 
large midwestern university, the 
faculty-student: ratio felt de- 
plorably low; 13:1. The physician- 
student ratio the student health serv- 
1400:1. 
student ratio believed many 
quite adequate; 4000:1. 

But isn’t that should be? After 
all, the job the university edu- 
cate, not heal the sick. one highly 
placed educator recently said, “We 
aren’t interested any longer turning 
out healthy morons: we’re here, edu- 
cate students.” So, faculty some 659 
devote themselves the cerebral cor- 
tex, that outer 2-4.5 mm. the brain; 
medical staff six ministers the 
bodies that carry the brains around; 
and psychiatric staff two cases for 
all the myriad emotional upheavals and 
turmoils, the self-doubts 
guilts, the anxieties and conflicts, that 
beset young people. But this makes 
sense, believe Educational Sophis- 
try one: The role the college 
teach facts, not treat emotional ill- 

But how about influencing personality 


growth? that goal humanistic 


education? Why course, every edu- 
cator would say. Sa, here, maintain 
the emphasis the cerebral cortex and 
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the denial emotion, must interject 
Educational Sophistry Two: Only emo- 
tionally healthy students should al- 
lowed enroll the university; men- 
tal illness precludes education. 

But have not, the scholar might in- 
trude, many neurotic persons made great 
contributions our culture? (And, 
astute observer might remark, are not 
goodly percentage the faculty rather 
unhappy individuals themselves?) So, 
Educational Sophistry Three: The in- 
dividual student must conform the 
demands group living; part 
social growth and the American 
educational system. (And besides, isn’t 
that what the psychiatrist for, 
make troublesome people behave them- 
selves? 

Well, even more psychiatric serv- 
ices might desirable, wouldn’t cost 
too much? Educational Sophistry Four 
deals with this: The expense provid- 
ing psychotherapy service the cam- 
pus, adequately staffed afford de- 
finitive, expressive psychotherapy, both 
individual and group, would exces- 
sive. 

were compare the costs, 
age, education, psychiatric hospitali- 
zation, and outpatient psychiatric treat- 
ment, might find something like 
From age five on, the cost edu- 
cation would great, and then begin 
decline rapidly age 22, reach 
negligible levels age 30. Psychiatric 
hospital costs would during 
childhood; then would begin rise 
rapidly with the onset adolescence 
(when the emotional disorders child- 
hood can longer ignored), and 


May 


continue mount throughout the life 
cycle, young adulthood far exceeding 
the cost education. The cost out- 
patient psychiatric care would rise slowly 
from childhood through middle adult- 
hood, then decline, but never reach sig- 
nificant proportions compared the ex- 
pense for education and hospitalization. 

would presumptuous draw 
cause-and-effect assumptions: that more 
outpatient psychotherapy for children 
and young adults would result fewer 
adults who are hospitalized neurotic- 
ally crippled. would equally pre- 
sumptuous say that our society the 
amount money expended prime 
indicator value assigned within the 
culture that activity. And yet, both 
statements have some claim truth. 

enormous expenditure educa- 
tion for those growing up: enormous 
expenditure for psychiatric hospitaliza- 
tion after they have grown up. What 
does this mean? That have well- 
educated patients our state mental 
hospitals? 


When educators speak the whole 
man, suspect, they often mean man 
whose body will efficiently and uncom- 
plainingly carry his brain around, and 
whose emotions will not too trouble- 
some, nor interfere with conscious think- 
ing. There seems basic conflict 
values between current educational phi- 
losophy and contemporary dynamic psy- 
chiatry. This schism obscured the 
intellectual good sense, kindliness, and 
idealism the participants, and also 
the psychiatric cannon-shooters who 
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adopt, weapons mastery, words 
and pretense omiscience. 
zation through intellect despite emo- 
tion; self-realization with self-under- 
standing the keystone, intellect and 
affect equally prized building blocks? 
Quite different set values, depend- 
ing which formulation one adheres 
to. 

The psychiatrist who works uni- 
versity setting not long experienc- 
ing the conflict values that influences 
psychiatric practice. These social pres- 
sures might summarized follows: 

Medical Peers: Psychiatric practice 
that relies understanding un- 
conscious motivation essential the 
process treatment, and which psy- 
chotherapy along psychoanalytic princi- 
ples the treatment modality choice, 
must often endure 
from the classic medical tradition. This 
alienation less marked college 
health service, where physicians often 
consciously fill the role supporting 
parent surrogate for students, and can 
actively empathize with the emotional 
dilemmas their patients. However, 
the status the health service the 
university community directly affects 
the psychiatric department. For ex- 
ample, the student health service 
strictly service organization, may oc- 
cupy status position somewhere be- 
tween the Student Union and the Build- 
ing and Grounds Department, often 
closer the latter. this setting, at- 
tempts expand psychiatric services are 
often seen pretentious and self-ag- 
grandizing other members the 
medical staff, That is, the social role 
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the psychiatric department severely 
hampered the role adopted at- 
tributed the student health service. 
Attempts develop psychiatric serv- 
ice based sound psychotherapeutic 
program, with emphasis refined early 
casefinding methods, and with research 
and involvement the total life the 
university society essential features, 
are certain difficult. Although the 
emotions Cinderella’s stepsisters are 
not dealt with sympathetically the 
story the same name, can imagine 
that they must have been angry and 
vengeful, and must have felt that they 
had been too liberal with Cinderella all 
along; psychiatry, the Cinderella 
medicine, ofttimes still kept sitting 
the chimney corner. 

Patients: The young people that con- 
sult college psychiatrist are his great- 
est joy, and his greatest frustration. 
They are intelligent, verbal, motivated 
and yet therapist time limited that 
only few hours can given each. 
When the symptoms are relieved, the 
patient departs contented; the psychia- 
trist, not easily satisfied, wonders and 
wishes—wonders, the underlying per- 
sonality problems will not give the indi- 
vidual lifetime trouble; and wishes, 
that could only have spent few 
more hours with the patient. college 
the law supply and demand has been 
repealed: the demand from the students 
for psychiatric treatment great; the 
supply meager; the value set the 
administration for such help for the stu- 
dent often low. 

Faculty: The structure 
power, and prestige large university 
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incredibly complex. Competition 
fierce, and the more brutal because 
not openly condoned the academic 
society. The cerebral cortex all-im- 
portant: intellectuality and emotional 
distance characterize faculty-student and 
faculty-faculty interactions. subtle 
cynicism pervades many departments; 
lip-service paid knowledge, re- 
search, preparing the youth today 
the leaders tomorrow, while 
bitter status struggle waged among 
the faculty, with research grants and 
published papers the most potent 
weapons. 

The psychiatrist does not always feel 
welcome this milieu, where high val- 
ues contrast glaringly with opportunism 
the most vulgar sort. faculty ap- 
pointment for the psychiatrist does not 
really bridge the gap. There ready- 
made role for the university psychia- 
trist, niche for him fall into, 
socially-approved mask hide behind. 
This times considerable nuisance 
little prestige, little power, such 
ambiguous status—, but all-in-all tre- 
mendous blessing that allows the psy- 
chiatrist express himself creatively 
his work. 


REALITIES 


fairy godmother turned Cinderella 
into lovely princess; and the cannons 
dispelled the poisonous miasmas, 
could only so! But since magical an- 
swers are lacking, genuine fusion 
the insights dynamic psychiatry with 
those education will necessity 
slow process. How might come about? 

First, pointing clearly the in- 


adequacies present psychiatric serv- 
ices universities, and exploding 
the sophistries that are offered main- 
tain the present condition. just 
rational say that all knowledge 
books, therefore need only libraries, 
not universities; say that the 
emotional growth—not just emotional 
illness—of the student concern 
the university, but strictly personal 
and family responsibility. 

Second, formulating explicit cri- 
teria for treatment goals and techniques 
for psychotherapy the young adult. 
Long-range research studies must 
made—and are currently progress 
several centers—in screening, casefind- 
ing, differential outcomes treatment, 
and subsequent emotional adjustment 
treated and untreated students. These 
programs take large staff, lot 
money, and many years. The question 
answered: How can best help 
students college undergo the emo- 
tional growth that will result produc- 
tive, happy, socially useful, and self-satis 
fying lives? 

Third, eschewing false attempts 
bridge the gap between education and 
psychotherapy, the adoption 
educational terminology 
theory compound system coun- 
selling which palatable educators; 
but which, because lack scientific 
theory personality development and 
dysfunction, and because the denial 
unconscious forces human life, 
much less than ideal usefulness its 
“clients.” 

Fourth, recognizing that emo- 
tional disorders—or, euphemistically, 
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emotional maturational lags—are inter- 
nal problems, not dispelled 
incantations environmental manipu- 
lation, but many hours psychother- 
apy. There are magical shortcuts. 
Even allowing for inter-therapist dis- 
crepancies skill, technique, and thera- 
peutic maturity, probably the most rele- 
vant variable determining the outcome 
treatment the number hours 
spent with the patient. 

And fifth, accepting the intra-dis- 
ciplinary squabbles psychiatry 
essential feature young science, that 
way discredits the validity the 
concept the unconscious the efficacy 
psychotherapy. Deviant off-shoots 
the mainstream psychological medi- 
cine ofttimes extend promise trans- 
cendent rationally that appeals edu- 
cators, Although possible that some 
special discipline, outside dynamic 
psychiatry, can best help the university 
assuring optimum personality growth 
its students, none has yet appeared. 

The university waystation the 


road socially responsible adulthood. 
Dispensation facts not the only con- 
tribution that the university can make 
the individual. Facts and learning are 
largely metaphors, which basic atti- 
tudes toward the physical world, one- 
self, and one’s fellow human beings are 
conveyed, and made part the iden- 
tity the individual student. The fac- 
ulty, bearers the humanistic tradi- 
tion which has sustained and nurtured 
human existence over the centuries, 
must look beyond the four years col- 
lege, beyond the inane quizzes and the 
capricious academic requirements, 
wonder the university realizing its 
full potential favorably influencing 
'the future lives its students and if, 
enlightened endeavor serve more 
its functions, the university might 
not benefit the future, from more 
realistically conceived and adequately 
funded utilization the insights dy- 
namic psychiatry help the student 
‘achieving maximum intellectual, social, 
and emotional self-realization. 


heart leaps when behold 
rainbow the sky: 

was when life began, 


when shall grow old, 


let die! 


The Child father the Man: 
And could wish days 
Bound each each natural piety. 


fie. 
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Maturity 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


very fine wine the sunlight is, 


Amber, sparkling and dry; 
Nature matures her best vintages 
From summer sweetness long gone by. 


And what aromas, keen and clear: 


Nard, orris and cinnamon 
Entwine their essence boundless atmosphere 


Now leaves and floral wrappings are gone. 


Less heat, more light. Such exquisite blend 
the bountiful and spare 
Love mellows into, Body must break and end, 


But mind and spirit are most aware. 


Cooler than passion, but rendered pure 


desire’s antinomies; 
Warmer than friendship, richer, since wants are fewer, 


Love grows last. And here is. 
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Lassal reached the top the 
steps, hidden mechanism trig- 
gered the huge glass door the Uni- 
versity Arts Building, that opened 
smoothly, and closed behind him effort- 
Lassal hurried down the quiet 
corridor, hearing only the sound his 
footsteps resounding off smoothly 
polished tile floor. either side the 
corridor there were great glass cases con- 
taining busts famous men like Dar- 
win, Einstein, Dewey, men the past, 
who had died long ago. Lassal had 
visions times, like all students do, 
one day having his bust this great 
case. But then, you had dead, and 
didn’t really make too much difference 
then. 

When Lassal reached his destination, 
room 112, bumped into Sidney Baker, 
coming out. Baker was moving his arm 
and down steadily. 

“You got shot?” Lassal said quietly. 

“Yeah.” 

was it?” 

“History 207.” 

“How it?” 

“Nice. I’m beginning feel cir- 
culate now. What are you here 

“English 119.” 

“What’s that?” 

view.” 

“Sounds interesting.” 

so. It’s required anyway, 


Education the Thirtieth Century 
After Automation—What? 
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everybody Lit. has take it.” 

The boys nodded goodby, and Lassal 
entered into the room. 

middle-aged woman sat desk 
figuring something piece paper. 
she asked officially. 

“Travis—Lassal Travis.” 

“What are you here for?” she asked. 

“Eng. 119.” 

She pulled sheet names out the 
desk and began quickly scan it. “Oh 
yes,” she said, pointing door behind 
her. “You can right in.” 

Lassal smiled, and then went in. 

professorial-looking man wearing 
white coat was holding hypodermic 
syringe before one the huge glass 
windows his office, studying its con- 
tents. When heard Lassal enter, 
turned without looking him, and said, 
“What subject?” 

“Eng. 119.” 

“Oh, yes. You’re Lassal, right?” 

“Ves,” 

The doctor laid down the needle 
had been working on, and went 
shelf behind him, which there were 
tubes different colored liquids. 
withdrew one, and inserted the tube 
deftly the end another hypodermic 
squeezed the plunger 
slightly, and few drops oozed through 
the top the needle. “Do you have 
your slip?” asked. 
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“Oh, yes,” replied Lassal. dug into 
his pocket and came with slightly 
frayed slip, signed his faculty advisor, 
and okaying the shot. 

The doctor glanced it. “Roll 
your sleeve,” said. 

Lassal rolled his sleeve. could 
see the liquid the tube now. looked 
sort greenish. 

only hurt for second,” said 
the doctor, tied rubber strip 
tightly around arm, just below 
where intended give the injection. 
After swabbing the area with piece 
moist cotton, deftly inserted the 
needle. 

There was sharp pain the prick, 
but that was all. Lassal watched the 
doctor slowly pushed the plunger, 
letting the liquid flow gently into his 
vein. 

“This the third shot this I’ve 
given today,” said the doctor. “It must 
popular course.” 

“It’s required.” 

that explains it.” 

After all the liquid had been in- 
serted, the doctor placed the cotton 
against the puncture, and quickly with- 
drew the needle. “You just hold that 
there for few minutes,” said, point- 
ing the cotton. 

The doctor then went back examin- 
ing the tube had out when Lassal 
came in. “You know,” said, half 
himself, “no matter how many shots 
give, still can’t get over the fact that 
this room there more wealth 
information than the largest library.” 

“What you mean?” 

“Oh—,” the doctor said patronizingly, 


turning around face Lassal, can 
see that you don’t remember. No, how 
could you—you’re too young. But, be- 
lieve not, there was once time when 
the only way person could acquire 
knowledge was through the reading 
books, else listening others. 
“Now,” said, holding the needle, 
“it’s right here. Pick any subject you 
want. I’ve got right here one 
these tubes. just inject it, and bingo, 
before hour up, the student knows 
that subject. But matter how long 
been doing it, still can’t get over 
how remarkable is.” 

suppose so,” said Lassal laconically. 

“Just look this tube,” said the doc- 
tor, bringing over the tube was work- 
ing for Lassal see. “Do you know 
what this is?” 

Lassal shook his head. 

“Philosophy. The philosophy 
ancient Greece. Why, all the wisdom 
Plato, Aristotle, and Socrates, right 
this little tube.” 

never had philosophy.” 

“You should try sometime, boy. 
I’ve had six injections it, and believe 
me, it’s worth every bit it.” 

“Well—I don’t know can get 
approval for it. I’m booked right 
solid for shots now.” 

“When your next one due?” 

“In couple weeks.” 

“Good. It’s not well have too many 
too soon. Are you beginning feel any- 
thing yet?” 

“There are lot figures, sort 
hazy like, moving around head.” 

“Good. Good. Then it’s coming 
through. checked your health card be- 
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fore you came, and there’s reason why 
you should allergic the Elizabethan 
Age. Just relax, and the figures will 
eventually begin take shape, and 
speak, without any help your part.” 

“Tell me, doctor, what was like, be- 
fore shots. mean, didn’t learning take 
long time?” 

“Oh, yes, sometimes years, just 
learn single subject.” 

“It seems like very 

“Well, yes, was, but that time, 
one really realized the connection be- 
tween body molecules and the mind. 
fact, you’ve ever taken Science 121, 
that’s twentieth century science, you 
would know that even despite the great 
strides made science during that time, 
most people still conceived mind 
something distinct from matter. But 
then, when the idea mind exten- 
sion matter, electrical waves, like 
the rest the universe, came into being, 
well, that changed everything. The great 
breakthrough after that was analysis 
the effect various learnings upon 
the brain, together with duplication 
chemicals which would achieve the same 
effect.” 

not sure that follow you now, 
remember, I’m English major, not 
science one.” 

“It’s all quite simple, really. First, you 
attach electrodes the brain. Then you 
have the subject study English, sci- 
ence, history, anything else. Then you 
record this has the brain. 
All learning changes the molecules 
some way rearranges them 
certain specific fashion. When the 


molecules are arranged the maximum 
learning point, say that the person 
knows that subject. you follow 
far?” 

think so.” 

“Thus, the electrodes show what 
specific changes have taken place the 
brain during the learning particular 
subject. Now, our only problem 
duplicate those changes chemically, and 
save all that laborious process 
learning through physical, rather than 
means.” 

“Well, I’m certainly glad that this 
the thirtieth, and not the twentieth, 
some other century. Just think 
learning course that way sends shivers 
down spine.” 

The doctor smiled this colloquial- 
ism. “You can remove the cotton, now,” 
said. “How you feel?” 

“Fine. can see Shakespeare quite 
clearly, now. Yes, quite clearly—and 
Hamlet, too.” 

“Yes, most students are quite fond 
this shot. It’s quite invigorating, not like 
anything from the thirteenth, the 
twentieth century, which such de- 
pressing time.” 

Lassal rolled down his sleeve and pre- 
pared go. “Thanks for the science les- 
son, Doc, and the suggestion take 
philosophy sometime. Maybe will, 
though can’t help thinking that there 
are more things heaven and earth 
now, than this philosophy ever dreamed 
of.” 

“Perhaps there are, Lassal—perhaps. 
Goodby, should say, farewell— 


Horatio.” 
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May Day Dancers 


Jessica Jane Sruart 


Broad breton hats flap-flapping the wind, 


Blue velvet ribbons blowing the breeze, 


Soft sounds summer laughter rising, falling 
5) 


Like rhythmic breathing the sun-flicked trees. 


Tall maidens dressed cobweb gowns float lightly 
Across neat windrows sweet-smelling hay 
Then vanish with the mist into the sunlight 


And wander until another May. 


Miss Stuart, 18-year-old daughter Jesse Stuart, the poet, top- 

honor freshman student the American University Cairo, Egypt. This year she 
y 

wrote and directed play “Riders the Sea” and starred Eliot’s “Cocktail 

Party.” 
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Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


Great things are done when men and mountains meet. 
This not done jostling the 


FULMINATIONS 


READING AND THE PER- 
CEPTION, Hunter Diack. New York: 
Philosophical Library Inc., 1960. 155 
pp. $6.00. 

book Hunter Diack, Reading and 
the Psychology Perception, New York, 
Philosophical Library Inc., 1960, pp. 155 
xxiii, appears have been written pri- 
letters learning (p. 134) 
declares that sloppy thinking 

allows reading specialists say that 
letters have meaning (p. 134) 
They ought know the two main 
facts which the experts reading have 
consistently neglected during the past few 
decades: (a) that letters letter-combina- 
tions have meaning that they convey 
instructions about which sounds are 
make speech (b) that the order which 
these letters letter-combinations are set 
down the page signifies order 
time.” (Appendix xi) the differ- 
ence between person who can read and 
one who cannot that one knows the 
meanings letters and the other does 
(p. 153) 

Mr. Diack contends that the prevailing 
method teaching reading America and 
other English speaking countries based 
the notion that children need only 
see “words wholes.” “By taking that 
muddle thought called 
chology and mixing with some more 
muddled thinking about the process read- 
ing the experts had managed work 


—WILLIAM BLAKE 


ABOUT PHONICS 


themselves round the position that you 
could perceive words not only without per- 
ceiving but also without ever having per- 
ceived letters. They went further and said 
that looking letters was bad thing. 
(p. 109) the teaching read- 
ing have leaned upon Gestalt theory. 
even after the Gestalt system thought 
has crumbled under logical analysis sup- 
ported more precise experimental work 
than any carried out the 
The fact that Mr. Diack refers the re- 
extremely important determining the di- 
rection which ideas developed 
field America,” (p. 70) will regarded, 
the reviewer hopes, sufficient reason for 
taking some pains see that his views are 
correctly stated. 

The reviewer has heretofore assumed 
that the general theories word percep- 
tion which holds were based largely upon 
the investigations Cattell and others which 
began appear seventy-five years ago, and 
later studies and theories reported Dear- 
born, Huey, Judd, Dewey, Woodworth, 
Thorndike, and others around the begin- 
ning the present century. Indeed, the re- 
viewer had studied under Cattell, Wood- 
worth, and Thorndike and had completed 
several investigations the field reading 
before became acquainted with Gestalt 
theory. His earliest contacts were with 
works Kohler and Koffka which the 
views Woodworth and espe- 
cially Thorndike were attacked the most 
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hostile anti-Gestalt assumptions, The 
writer this review who has often been 
criticized for being too antagonistic 
Gestalt ideas now finds himself even more 
thoroughly damned for having been too 
sympathetic with them. 

Mr. Diack attributes this reviewer 
concept word perception and program 
teaching reading which does not ac- 
cept his own that most students 
reading America and England 
whom Mr. Diack caustically refers. 
states that the twenties and thirties 
the habit became established America 
longer referring printed words 
being composed letters but having 
‘configuration,’ ‘visual pattern,’ ‘visual char- 
acteristics,’ ‘word elements’ and 
The following quotation from Gates’s The 
Improvement Reading indicates the line 
thought: 


general, the best procedure attempt 
recognise the word whole. quick 
glance the whole configuration docs not 
lead recognition, the next step try 
recognise the words terms large com- 
ponents. For example, the child fails 
recognise without whole, should look 
for the big features and doing may 
discover that knows both the component 
words. only knows with but un- 
familiar with out, may able solve 
since knowing the first part gives him 
very good start. especially likely 
solve the word helpful context. 
Failing recognise any the words may 
search for smaller details. the case this 
word the component words cannot broken 
into syllables, but may recognise some 
may work out the first word phonetic 
analysis. The second word may offer 
culty but may know the sound 
Since has several sounds should try one 
after another, and add the sound 
unsuccessful this may try combine 
the sounds and and this case the 
task likely difficult unless shifts 
from the long sound the short sound. 
noted dealing with this word 
that the whole problem the larger 
the unit the pupil can recognise.” (p. 70) 


Following statement that this book was 


published 1937 (it was first published 
ten. years earlier) and quotation from 
Russell’s book Children Learn 
Read, Boston, Ginn, 1949, Mr. Diack 
writes, “It notable how reluctant both 
these writers are refer letters 
means recognising words and how little 
importance they attach the order 
letters words.” (p. 71) also states 
that the procedure, recommended the 
problem word-recognition [that] 
impossible—except after the problem has 
been solved!” (p. 82) 

One would expect Mr. Diack present 
briefly and exactly this point the pro- 
cedure that would recommend for 
handling unfamiliar does not. 
Elsewhere, however, writes, the 
only logical visual analysis printed words 
dren are fact learning translate sym- 
bols sounds (letters) into blocks sound 
that make sense.” (p. 134) Mr. Diack’s 
views the preeminent importance 
letters word perception would lead him, 
one might think, recommend most 
phonic enthusiasts America that the 
letters, both names and sounds, taught 
before words are introduced. But Mr. 
Diack states that the teaching material 
which and coauthor published Eng- 
land, continually insisted 
the supremacy letters learning read, 
did not begin with the alphabet. 
Our reason was that letters were too ab- 
stract for the very first stage. our first 
exercises were with three-letter words. 
(p. 134) This statement that Gestalt- 
ist would approve! Once word study be- 
gun, Mr. Diack narrows his purpose 
achieving “insight into the significance 
letters” whereas the reviewer, and most 
other students reading aim achieve in- 
sight into number other word charac- 
teristics well Inasmuch Mr. 
Diack insists that the reviewer’s early ideas 
were vague notions growing out the 
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muddled thinking the Gestaltists and/or 
others affected earlier but similar 
“climate opinion,” seems pertinent 
present for the reader’s inspection early 
statement his views. The following 
quoted from report study pre- 
school children’s first experiences learn- 
ing words, published (by Gates and Eloise 
Boeker) 1923. These preschool children 
sion which the general size and shape are 
roughly observed, but, perhaps, usually they 
are recognized mainly some minute, 
often trivial After several years 
experience, the successful learner sees them 
more clearly not only general con- 
figuration but whole definite and 
significant parts; sees the whole, certain 
characteristic parts, such tel-e-phone, 
tel-e-ph-one, and also with more less 
precision the letters such, all single 
pulse perception. Between the perceptual 
reaction the beginner and that the 
efficient reader lies long course learning 
which should able offer help and 

“That guidance needed clearly dis- 
closed the frequency with which inap- 
propriate habits perceiving words are de- 
veloped children who, without instruc- 
tion, are left learn best they may. That 
our methods guidance are sometimes ill- 
advised disclosed the difficulties 
word perception which result from certain 
types formal drills. Not until know 
how children see words the beginning 
and know how these perceptual reactions 
change, may changed, will possi- 
ble thoroughly appraise various methods 
teaching. The main requirement that 
methods adopted should contribute to, and 
not inhibit, the development habits 
appropriate word perception. should 
test this criterion, the merits begin- 
ning with words, long, short, mixed; be- 
ginning with phrases, sentences, jingles; 
introducing early many words studied 
slightly, few words studied more 
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intensively; introducing together words 
very similar radically unlike; directing 
attention the word whole, parts 
such phonograms parts similar visual 
appearance whether like unlike phoni- 
cally, letters; and other types word 
Each these devices will have its 
specific effect molding the type word 
perception. General principles 
chology will not guide far present 
evaluating them; the merits each must 
decided research, directed specifically 
these ends.” (p. 483-4) 

Mr. Diack begins his text with the state- 
ment: “This book evolved out (a) 
study the development language 
the child (b) researches which had 
(p. 11) The investigations reported the 
volume consist his interpretations chil- 
dren’s perceptions pictures common 
objects, geometrical figures, and words in- 
troduced various matching and multiple- 
choice games, These studies are quite simi- 
lar, basically, some ‘of those performed 
the reviewer and his students between 
1920 and 1925. Interpretations based 
observations these types are highly sub- 
jective. The only references, noted the 
reviewer, the many other similar studies 
were such comments the following. 
“Gates and Boeker study word-per- 
ception among pre-school children found 
that was common for children rely 
single detail when recognising word. 
Schonell quoted this evidence, inaccurately 
attributing another research-worker 
named Meek, and also gave some examples 
his own.” (p. 108) Mr. Diack in- 
accurate, not Mr. Schonell. The Gates and 
Boeker study was preliminary one, fol- 
lowed more comprehensive investiga- 
tion carried out Lois Meek, and pub- 
lished doctoral dissertation 1925. 
both studies was found that preschool 
children recognize words the basis 
many clues, the quotation from the 
former study, given above, states, 
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Mr. Diack’s interpretation the word- 
perception studies faulty other ways. 
For example, that, 
Schonell and many others who have written 
about the child’s perception words have 
drawn their evidence from children who 
have had whole words put before them and 
who have not been taught either see, 
sound out, name the letters the 
words.” (p. 109) This incorrect state- 
ment; some Gates’s studies included 
many children who had been taught 
home and elsewhere see, name, and 
sound the letters words and others who 
had been previously taught various other 
ways not all. true, the re- 
viewer believes is, that the character 
child’s early experiences with words and 
letters will affect his word-perception, what 
must one assume concerning Diack’s 
conclusions about word-perception when 
states that, “In all these little experiments 
had carefully excluded any reference 
letters such was interested examin- 
ing the theory whole-word recognition. 
knew, however, that many parents teach 
children recognise letters from alpha- 
bet book very early age. Out 
thirty children about whom inquired 
alphabet book and most them more 
mothers spend some time with their chil- 
dren trying teach them the letters.” 
(p. 105-6) 

Mr. Diack’s plan starting children off 
with three-letter words selected phonic 
basis, whole aim [of which] was 
lead the child quickly possible towards 
insight into the significance letters” (p. 
134) would tend, course, induce chil- 
dren search primarily, not exclusively, 
for letter clues, especially the case 
English youngsters who, Mr. Diack 
stated above, had been taught their letters 
home previously. using only three- 
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letter words and putting the choice among 
them phonic basis, moreover, other 
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characteristics, such the variations pat- 
terns due part length, the meaning- 
fulness interest words children, 
the frequency their appearance chil- 
dren’s speech and literature could not 
fully taken into account. Indeed, the ex- 
tensive vocabulary studies Thorndike are 
dismissed one the more striking 
examples wasted effort educational 
research.” 112) 

Mr. Diack’s book gives inaccurate 
and misleading picture the prevailing 
methods teaching reading America. 
The typical American teacher undertakes 
instruct the learner how use, not 
merely the letters and their sounds, but all 
the other clues and techniques that are be- 
lieved value. The able teacher 
recognizes that the optimum equipment 
insights and techniques varies for different 
words, for different children, and for dif- 
ferent levels expertness. varies also for 
different tasks; for example, the way 
viewing words when one proofreading 
often differs greatly from that employed 
other forms reading. The best teaching 
consists providing shrewd guidance the 
child his activities trying improve 
his technique working out the recogni- 
tion, pronunciation, and meaning words 
genuine, normal reading situations rather 
than drill lists isolated word ele- 
ments and the principles embodied some 
elaborate phonetic Mr. Diack’s 
statement that the typical American teach- 
ing program does not cannot teach the 
child use the sounds letters and letter 
combinations utterly false. These pro- 
grams make possible both practically and 
theoretically teach these and other phonic 
procedures thoroughly any teacher 
desires. manuals and textbooks typi- 
cally advise, however, that the phonic tech- 
niques taught the manner and the 
extent that makes them not the sole instru- 
ment but part diversified battery 
weapons for the attack the perplexing 
variety English words which each child 
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will encounter. And good teachers 
America and other countries have been 
doing this and are doing now, exceed- 
ingly well. Mr. Diack’s pronouncements 
and argument are surprisingly similar 
those Rudolf Flesch who (although 
had neither taught reading American 
school nor ‘done any research the sub- 
ject) had felt inspired proclaim: 
the child what each letter stands for and 
can read.” (p. “Phonics some- 
thing that child can master completely, 
once and for all, with the assurance that 
has covered everything there is.” (P. 122 
Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can’t Read, 
New York: Harper Brothers, 1955.) 
Before accepting the idea that the sounds 
letters combinations letters are the 
indispensable bases word recognition and 
reading, would advisable for any per- 
son consider the results study 
teaching young congenital deaf-mute chil- 
dren read which was reported 1925 
the reviewer and his students. The deaf- 
mute children had knowledge the 
English language any form; they could 
not “read” words the basis lip move- 
ments, nor gestures, nor speech, nor writ- 
ten printed words. They 
heard speech sound and obviously could 
not hear learn any kind phonics. They 
had learn visual study words, the 
only means their disposal. They neverthe- 
less learned read readily and about 
well the average normal children; 
indeed, they excelled normal children ,in 
word recognition tests. This experiment 
proves beyond any doubt that children can 
learn read well without any letter sounds 
phonic training any kind, but 
course does not suggest that phonics are 
Normal children obviously would 
handicapped depriving them the as- 
sistance which ability utilize word-sound 
clues, along with others, provides, But any 
champion the exclusive phonics approach 
who cannot see values any other 
word-recognition clues should find study 


deaf-mute readers illuminating. 

Mr. Diack chooses confine instruc- 
tion word recognition letters and let- 
ter sounds, even this restricted approach 
requires the teaching elaborate and 
difficult system formal phonetics and 
eliminates most all the techniques 
which enabled deaf-mute children learn 
read quite successfully, and which have 
been recommended some form most 
psychologists and investigators reading 
since the time the epoch-making studies 
Cattell begun 1885. This Mr. 
Diack’s privilege. Indeed, another search- 
ing and scholarly review the evidence 
accumulated over this long period would 
welcome. But one becomes little perplexed 
when one encounters barrage such 
statements the following which Mr. 
Diack, referring his own studies, writes: 
certainty. The only disadvantage the Mr. 
Diack’s own] experiments have that they 
are simple and straightforward 
nearly incredible the field educational 
psychology where belief the part the 
reader highly correlated with the ability 
the part the writer blind people 
with science.” (p. 80) Immediately there- 
after referring the work others, 
Mr. Diack asserts: “The experiments 
Cattell, Erdmann and Dodge were carried 
out towards the end last century. That 
they were still being quoted authoritative 
the fifties probably largely due the 
fact that for long anything line with 
the theory the ‘whole’ was blanketed 
from criticism the woolly folds Gestalt 
theory.” (p. 81) 

is, course, not impossible that Mr. 
Diack has been visited with vision 
truth which such persons Cattell, 
Dodge, William James, Thorndike, Wood- 
worth, Dewey, Huey, Dearborn, Gray, and 
host others have been The re- 
viewer feels, however, that the experimental 
and logical evidence presented Mr. 
Diack’s book does not justify such con- 
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viction, Perhaps Mr. Diack’s insights about 
word-perception are due extrasensory 
perception. 

Artuur 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Dr. Arthur Gates went Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University 
1917 join the staff and assumed 
the rank professor 1924 where 
until his retirement professor emeri- 
tus education was authority 
psychology and the problems 
reading and spelling. was presi- 
dent the American Association 
Educational Research. was mem- 
ber the Council the American 
Psychological Association, Among his 
books are Psychology Disability 
Reading and Spelling, 
Reading, New Methods Primary 
Reading, Interest and Ability 
Reading, Diagnosis bility Spell- 
ing, Spelling Difficulties, and Teach- 
ing Reading Slow Learning Pupils. 

This year reported research 
study made which showed that 
today’s pupils, ten twelve years 
age, are better readers than boys and 
girls the same age and intelligence 
years ago (1937-57), and that 
they are more concerned with getting 
the meaning than with speed. 


ADMINISTRATION SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Rudyard Bent and Lloyd Mc- 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 1960. 356 pp. $6.50. 
Books school administration can 

conveniently classified into three categories: 

theoretical, practical, and research 

Secondary Schools prob- 

ably belongs the practical classification, 


although definitely not “how it” 
book. Rather surveys the many jobs 
the high school principal. These tasks are 
described; standard practices dealing with 
them are explained. 

There little basic theory, although the 
authors make clear that they favor faculty 
participation through group processes. De- 
theme. Research data meager; the dis- 
tilled wisdom practicing principals pro- 
vides the warp and woof the descrip- 
tions. 

The book opens with three-chapter sec- 
tion dealing with the “Setting for Leader- 
ship.” The chapter “Policy Guides for 
School noteworthy. Part 
Two has three chapters concerning organ- 
ization the staff for leadership. 
Part Three under the title, “Implementing 
the School Program,” has two chapters 
describing the principal curriculum leader. 
Part Four seems represent the central 
concern the authors, Seven chapters are 
devoted various school services: student 
activities, intra- and interschool athletics, 
scheduling problems, discipline, attendance, 
pupil The book closes with three 
chapters business affairs: budgets; spe- 
cial services such testing, guidance, and 
library; and office management. 

The book represents stolid, thorough in- 
ventory the work the principal, The 
standard sentence begins, “The principal 
should, Teachers and principals-to- 
will learn here what the complex, multi- 
ple roles the administrator are. The style 
writing clear and straightforward, But 
the life principal pressure-packed, 
exciting, and rewarding. This liveliness 
missing from the book, because its central 
summarizing aim. The anecdote and the 
crucial illustration will need supplied 
the reader. 

The authors, rightfully, hold the posi- 
tion principal high esteem. They vision 
the principal agent society, leader 
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the professional staff, and creative edu- 
cator. 

University Michigan 


Remmers, Gage, and Francis 
Rummel, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1960. 360 pp. $4.75. 

This book accomplishes unusually well 
what attempts The authors, 
brief preface, state that “the book in- 
tended practical”—and this its 
strongest characteristic. The reviewer be- 
lieves that volume available today this 
subject-matter area presents the material 
organized ideally suited for 
one semester course for prospective teach- 
ers and school administrators. 

This textbook well organized that 
many members the teaching profession 
will want their shelves for quick refer- 
ence. Only few textbooks achieve this 
level this area Anastasi’s 
Psychological Testing and Cronbach’s Es- 
sentials Psychological Testing achieve 
this status, and both these volumes 
not survey the same content 

The authors have used several methods 
achieve this “handbook” “reference” 
form presentation: chapters are preceded 
topical outlines which enable the reader 
quickly determine what included; chap- 
ters are followed annotated bibliogra- 
phies, and when applicable, laboratory ex- 
ercises; appendices supply list test 
publishers and glossary common meas- 
urement terms; and useful figures and 
tables are liberally employed throughout the 
book. 

Chapters eight and nine, dealing with the 
construction teacher-made tests and 
assigning marks and reporting pupil progress 
are the most helpful treatments for the 
teacher that this reviewer has seen. Care- 


ful study these chapters should enable 
any teacher apply sound practical princi- 
ples these troublesome, but essential, tools 
the profession. 

The general treatment the material 
thorough that some minor omissions 
hardly seem worthy The re- 
viewer wondered why the authors did not 
provide tables widely used tests all 
major areas evaluation was done with 
adjustment and personality inventories 
Table 14, page 324. 

summary—a high-quality textbook 
which achieves its objectives uncommonly 
well. should have wide acceptance the 
field. 

Trevor 
Indiana State College 


CURRICULUM THE ELEMEN- 
TARY Robert Beck, Walter 
Cook, and Nolan Kearny, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960. 
2nd Edition, pp. $7.25 
This present volume revised and ex- 

panded version the 1953 edition the 

same The reader who compares 

both editions will struck with the im- 

proved format and organization the book. 

The excellent pictures introducing each 

chapter contain children engaged activi- 

ties related the topic that chapter and 
thus become integral part the book. 

Each chapter has been reworked and, where 

appropriate, brought date. The most 

notable expansions are the science sec- 
tion followed mathematics and the sec- 
tion dealing with individualized instruction 
and developmental differences. The need 
for revision and expansion science and 
mathematics obvious because the major 
developments these areas the last five 
years. Cook’s work providing for indi- 
vidual differences well known and de- 
serves more complete development 
own book. 

The style the book more unified and 
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consistent than the previous one. many 
cases the writing has been sharpened and 
clarified, yet retains the substantive ma- 
terial. ridiculous assume that the 
historical and philosophical backgrounds 
the elementary school curriculum, the na- 
ture individual and trait differences, prob- 
lems motivation and physical maturation, 
personality theory, principles human 
learning, and curriculum structures can 
talked about words one syllable, sim- 
ple sentences more than twenty-four 
words, paragraphs with one obvious 
unitary major The concepts dealing 
adequately with these topics are many, dif- 
ferentiated frequently subtle distinctions, 
and drawn from many important areas 
scholarship. 

The book provides some clarity focus- 
ing the teacher and children the learn- 
ing act. the three major sections the 
book, the first deals with the psychological, 
social, physical, philosophical, 
aspects schools and with the things chil- 
dren learn The second section 
the main part the book and deals first 
with general curriculum structure and use 
units and then with each the subject 
areas reading, language arts, social 
studies, arithmetic; two chapters science, 
fine arts and crafts, and school administra- 
Part three presents three case studies 
people and the curriculum action: 
Marion Johnson—teacher—and her day 
and week with the instructional problems 
and decisions she faces; Herbert Zan—a 
man the grades—and his work with 
children the playground, trips, and 
developing unit Parks and Play- 
grounds; and Maxine Schmidt—Supervisor 
—and her work with teachers dealing 
with instructional problems, 


The book can used general refer- 
ence courses the Elementary School 
and the Elementary School Curriculum, Its 
strength comes from the combined talents 
the authors and their broad experience 
with schools and education. Its lacks come 


from trying too much. One can ques- 
tion the first section the sense that this 
section boils down into short chapters 
pages each, the content roughly 
major books this foundational field. The 
second section spends only two chapters 
general questions curriculum and then 
tries cover all the subject areas chap- 
ters pages each. Other authors 
find necessary write 800-page books 
cover adequately the area reading. The 
case studies the third section are the only 
opportunity provided the reader sit down 
with the authors and the two teachers and 
supervisor and think through the complex 
responsibilities teachers developing 
adequate curriculum for children. 

The reviewer finds many books the 
field elementary education trying 
cover more and more less and less space 
simpler and simpler language. Thankfully, 
while this book tries cover too much, 
carefully developed volume with mature 
scholarship behind it. well worth any 
beginning teacher’s time. Any experienced 
person, however, will want beyond 
the limits this book his attempts 
understand and deal with the problems 
the elementary school 

Herrick 
University Wisconsin 


RESEARCH FOR CLASSROOM 
John Barnes. New 
York: Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 229 
pp. $4.00. 

This book educational research, 
intended for teachers and administrators 
service. not designed primarily 
text research methods for graduate stu- 
dents, but handbook for those who are 
engaged desire engage “action 
the schools. 

The first sixty pages, Part deals with 
“The Nature Educational Research.” 
The historical development research 
education briefly treated under “The 
Pioneer Period,” “The Prolific Period,” 
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and “The Self-Critical Period.” The na- 
ture modern educational research 
schools treated more fully, yet very 
condensed form, under definitions, expres- 
sions, types, methods, personal values, and 
professional ethics educational research. 
times many ideas are condensed 
limited space that the almost as- 
sumes the form brief. 

The heart the book, however, 
Part II, the “Case Studies.” These are case 
studies research schools. them 
deal with the study individuals, two with 
the study classroom and sub-groups, and 
one with the study teaching-learning 
problem reading the fourth-grade 
level. The purposes these case studies are 
illustrate problems which are natural for 
“action research” and demonstrate the 
use methods appropriate the various 
kinds classroom problems. The planning 
each these problems, the procedures 
used gathering relevant data, and the 
analysis and interpretation the findings 
are well illustrated level sophistica- 
tion which can operated classroom 
teachers. Footnotes and references the 
ends the chapters supply resources for 
those who may want need delve more 
deeply into the technical problems edu- 
cational research, 

this reviewer’s opinion that the first 
sixty pages present too much information 
too briefly most value teachers 
who may want guidance classroom re- 
search. this space were used discuss 
only those aspects research appropriate 
this purpose, might more interest- 
ing handbook for teachers and administra- 
tors. 

However, this more elaborated outlined 
and presented material need not spoil the 
book for its principal use. The book illus- 
trates how research point view can 
stimulate teachers and administrators 
engage research “on the job” and give 
guidance these endeavors. These are 


adequate reasons for believing that the book 
will find wide usefulness 
people. 

Cuesrer 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


HANDBOOK RESEARCH METHODs 
Paul (Ed.). New York: John Wiley 
Sons, Inc., 1960. x-1061 pp. $15.25. 
According the editor this book, the 

purpose “is make available single 
source concrete descriptions and evaluations 
the most widely used research techniques 
many aspects the study child growth 
and behavior.” view the almost im- 
possible size the task, the book 
ceedingly well done. spite the neces- 
sity for leaving out many research tech- 
niques and some areas child growth and 
behavior which are held important 
individual workers the field, the book 
provides valuable and needed addition 
the library any person who has pro- 
fessional interest child development. 
indispensable for persons who are doing 
contemplate doing research children. 

number features the book are 
worthy special mention. The collection 
raphies alone would make outstanding 
publication. The overall organization the 
book provides high degree coherence 
and ready accessibility material sev- 
eral highly specialized aspects child de- 
velopment. this writer’s opinion, the most 
unique and outstanding contribution the 
book contained number separate 
chapters. The most notable these chap- 
ters are the ones perception (Chapter 
8), interviewing children (Chapter 14), 
the appraisal personality characteristics 
(Chapter 18), children’s groups (Chapter 
19), and interpersonal behavior (Chapter 
20). The authors these chapters pro- 
vide special service for researchers the 
field child development. addition 
the usual summaries, they point out future 
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possibilities and special problems related 
the expansion research activities their 
respective fields. special interest 
note the widespread popular 
sional consensus that the techniques and 
areas covered the chapters under discus- 
sion are need more vigorous and ex- 
pert research. 

This writer inclined question the 
interchangeable use the terms child 
psychology and child development the 
editor and authors. Although any the 
behavior and characteristics children un- 
der discussion can studied developmen- 
tally, the major emphasis the book not 
development process. The emphasis 
rather the types behavior and the 
characteristics children which are most 
worthy future research and the most 
effective and efficient methods for gather- 
ing and processing relevant data, One may 
agree with Baldwin regarding limitations 
the longitudinal method and that lawful 
relationship with age not sufficient cri- 
terion for the fruitful selection observa- 
tions child behavior.” is, nevertheless, 
difficult discard the idea that studies 
child development have been unique and 
valuable primarily because the emphasis 
they have placed changes the charac- 
teristics and behavior children over 
extended period time. “child psychol- 
ogy” and “child development” are identical, 
considerable confusion would avoided 
agreement the matter. 

summary seems appropriate ask 
the question, “Does this handbook provide 
anything unique the way new and 
forward looking synthesis research ideas 
and techniques applicable problems 
child development?” pointed out above, 
the book provides new bibliographical re- 
source and excellent summaries research 
methods areas which heretofore have not 
been adequately covered. The general qual- 
ity the entire volume excellent. If, how- 
ever, child development total discipline 
due for vigorous expansion, new direc- 
tions and fresh ideas, the source, this 


reader’s opinion, will not this book. 
the extent that this judgment valid, the 
authors part one the handbook missed 
rare and important opportunity. 

University Michigan 


Ecroyd. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960; pp. 151. 
$3.95. 

This book designed for teachers 
training, with the two-fold aim helping 
them improve their own speech and giv- 
ing them necessary understandings for as- 
sisting their future pupils with speech prob- 
lems. is, therefore, useful either text- 
book library reference book institutions 
for teacher education. 

Beginning with anatomical explana- 
tion voice production, the author pro- 
ceeds practical suggestions for analyzing 
and improving voice, diction, and expres- 
siveness. Since all teaching form pub- 
lic speaking, and since most teachers have 
additional occasions which they must 
address public audiences, there are chapters 
devoted posture and gestures, and ma- 
terials and their arrangement. 

The chapters the second section deal 
with the kinds speaking most used 
teachers—reading aloud, story-telling, ex- 
position, demonstrations, conducting con- 
ferences, and leading discussions. 

The third section devoted the role 
the teacher helping those who are 
speech-handicapped, and those who are 
gifted speech skills. The distinction be- 
tween the field the classroom teacher 
and that the speech therapist clearly 
delineated. 

Throughout the book, the reader made 
aware the responsibility every subject, 
whether elementary secondary school, 
for speaking well himself and training his 
pupils express themselves the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Anne Korey 

Brooklyn, New York 
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TEACHER Thomas Brown. New 
York: Harper Brothers, 1960. 286 
pages (Text—217 pp., 

This book which treats the most im- 
portant phase teacher education, student 
teaching, actually two books under one 
cover. The first section addressed the 
secondary school student teacher; the sec- 
ond part for the cooperating teacher, 
supervising teacher, the Association for 
Student Teaching would prefer the 
teacher with whom the student works. The 
second section comes detachable entity 
with its own cover. 

The author, Dr. Brown, has made this 
book realistic approach the problems 
teaching the classroom, not trying in- 
clude areas guidance, extra-class activi- 
ties, public relations, administration, Un- 
fortunately, many the other books the 
field student teaching attempt gen- 
eral courses education, encompassing 
precursory manner all the aspects 
teaching. 

There are several examples indicating 
grasp student teaching sometimes 
rather than ivy-covered ideal situation 
often reported. Some examples realisms 
are: “Some students have found that their 
arrival has been forgotten the cooper- 
ating teacher may constantly break and 
take the class away from Many 
these boys and girls not read well enough 
understand the textbooks. This ap- 
proach naturally not intended disallu- 
sion the fledgling but equip him for any 
foreseeable eventuality. 

Chapter IV, “Discipline and Teaching,” 
will particular interest the prospec- 
tive teacher. There section manag- 
ing large study hall and handling other 
routines the This chapter 
not content dismiss discipline with the 
cliche, teaching prevents disciplinary 
problems.” 

involving subject matter 


secondary schools are used give more 
practicality. For instance, examples stim- 
ulating interest are given subjects 
varied Silas Marner, the Reformation, 
and air Quotations from student 
teachers and cooperating (supervising) 
teachers give additional meaning many 
parts the book. 

Learning plan, important phase 
student teaching, covers five the thirteen 
chapters. Although this may seem like too 
much attention one problem, these chap- 
ters also include units, projects, observation, 
and evaluation. 

Interesting appendixes include illus- 
trative student teacher autobiography, sum- 
mary student teaching experience, ob- 
servation reports college supervisor, 
and other information particular interest 
college supervisor student teaching. 

this author indicates, many the 
cooperating teachers have not been trained 
work with student teachers and many 
are working with student teachers for the 
first time. This unfortunate fact gives the 
Teacher, particular significance. 

hoped that this section will pub- 
lished and sold separately, since will pro- 
vide short “course” for the untrained 
cooperating teacher. seems that this book- 
within-a-book would have almost much 
value for the elementary school cooperating 
teacher would for the secondary school 
teacher, 

This well written, uncluttered book 
should have wide audience among student 
teachers, cooperating teachers and admin- 
istrators, college supervisors student 
teaching, and all persons interested 
teacher 

Frep 
West Texas State College 


TEACHING For Kim- 
ball Wiles. Cliffs, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 328 pp. $5.95. 
How can recognize quality teaching? 

How may classroom practitioner become 
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superior teacher? what extent quality 
public school education the result de- 
cisions taken the administrator, the be- 
ginning teacher, and the staff? Drawing 
from significant research and numerous ac- 
counts excellent and poor practices, the 
author this entirely revised second edi- 
tion has plainly expressed six 
dimensions quality teaching: (1) improv- 
ing human relations, (2) promoting group 
development, providing for individual 
differences, (4) stimulating intellectual 
growth, (5) developing self-direction, (6) 
exerting leadership school and com- 
munity. Based upon up-to-date methodol- 
ogy, the attributes and skills superior 
practice each dimension are meaning- 
fully analyzed and illustrated. 

Taken whole the book provides 
integrated foundation for evaluation 
teaching. The introduction states: “Many 
teachers are quality teachers. They stand 
out that pupils, parents, and even their 
colleagues recognize them. They give the 
teaching profession its lustre and are the 
persons the public has mind when in- 
dicates its willingness pay higher sal- 
aries.” However, the author rejects the 
theory that quality average score 
different types competencies. finds 
that quality marked excellence some 
respects and satisfactory performance the 
essentials. starts defining the mini- 
mum acceptable performance standards for 
retaining teacher ahd then shows the 
explicit attributes that rise above mediocre 
teaching. fact, the detailed check-lists 
which summarize each chapter could 
made the basis for employee performance 


While stimulating the reader along paths 
better teaching through observing the 
findings research and experience, the text 
essentially conservative stating that 
teacher alters his pattern teaching lit- 
tle bit time, undertaking the things 
can without shaking the whole structure 
his method. The ideas classroom and 
school discipline alone would justify every 
teacher reading the book. Those concerned 
with pupil adjustment will welcome the 
chapters human relations, group prac- 
tices, and provision for individual differ- 
ences teaching. Those concerned with 
curriculum will focus attention the chap- 
ters dealing with creativity, guidance, pur- 
posing, decisions, and leadership. The stu- 
dent teaching methodology will have 
aptly chosen resource manual 
orient his emphasis lesson planning. Rec- 
ognizing that the process becoming 
quality teacher many-sided, basis laid 
the values democratic society and 
child psychology upon which the choices 
pattern classroom method are developed. 

Although written easy, agreeable 
style with interpretive figures and enter- 
taining journal accounts classroom prac- 
tices, the outline the work serious 
and challenging response modern de- 
mands for classroom quality. Each section 
begins with description the unsatisfac- 
tory teacher and the minimum 
factory teacher. The attributes excel- 
lence are not only explained but outlined 
each chapter for purposes emphasis and 
review. 


University Houston 


Since spend four times legalized gambling America 
higher education, can afford gamble every youngster 
who has the desire for higher 


University Wisconsin 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York has 
sent two volumes Richard Lough- 
lin and Lilian Popp, Journeys 
ence Fiction and Four Complete World 
Novels. The former contains 655 pages 
and sells for $3.52. The latter contains 471 
pages and sells for $3.76. Teaching aids 
the authors are Journeys 
ence Fiction has selections from such 
well known authors Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Edgar Allen Poe, Wells, and 
Jules Verne. The other volume contains 
four complete novels Tolstoy, Thomas 
Mann, Ricardo Guiraldes, and Giovanni 
Guareschi. They are both attractively bound 
cloth, 

most interesting volume clear and 
easily readable language with the title 
scopes and Observatories has appeared from 
the press Frederick Muller, Ltd., Lud- 
gate House, 110 Fleet Street, London, 
The price nine shillings and six 
pence, approximately $1.55. The author 
Kenneth Bailey, Chief Education 
cer the British Broadcasting Company, 
London. Both historical and descriptive 
the present status these fields will in- 
terest high school pupils well 
included series, The Mechanical Age 
Library, intended for “young enthusiasts, 
presenting introductions wide selection 
scientific and technical Among 
other books the same series are those 
the subjects submarines, radar, printing, 
turbines, ‘ballistic and guided missiles. 

The fourth printing Best 
for All Occasions, arranged and edited 
Lewis Henry, has just come from the 
press the Fawcett World Library. Quo- 
tations are classified alphabetically the 
author and subject. Selections are from both 
traditional and classical authors. There 


index The book 272 pages, 
paperback binding, well worth the 
cents which priced. 

the Crest Giant List Webster’s 
New School and Dictionary, the 
same publishers above, 896 page pro- 
duction said the publishers the 
largest pocket size dictionary with the most 
pages, the most entries, the most definitions. 
This paperback listed cents. The 
book includes sections synonyms and 
antonyms; latest census figures, and other 
features. 

Catholics Campus: Guide for 
Catholic Students Secular Colleges and 
Universities William Whalen from 
The Bruce Publishing Company (Mil- 
waukee) $1.25. paperback 125 
pages there advice for the 450,000 Cath- 
olics attending secular universities and col- 
leges today, and for the 900,000 that are 
expected enroll 1970. There list 
active Newman Clubs Catholic, 
Protestant, and state universities, classified 
states. Much attention given such 
topics, vital the student, Successful 
Study Habits, Sex Campus, Greek So- 
cieties, Special Moral Problems, and After- 
Graduation Contributions. 

Speech Methods and Resources 
major textbook 557 pages prepared for 
speech courses ten staff members the 
Department Speech Louisiana State 
University. The general editor and coor- 
dinator Waldo Braden, Chairman 
the Department the University, who. 
provides excellent introductory chapter 
“The Scope Speech Education: 
Overview.” The nineteen chapters which 
follow, each specialist, provide discus- 
sions methods teaching the various 
speech activities, and other problems 
the teacher speech. This attractively 
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bound textbook published Harper and 
Brothers $6.50. 

Television Teaching Today Unesco 
Survey 267 pages, distributed through its 
regular agency the United States, the 
Columbia University Press. The preface 
Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Unesco’s Di- 
with which television spreading through- 
out the world one the technological 
phenomena our time. years, the 
number countries with television services 
has increased from 50, and now every 
month brings news further develop- 
ments. The impact television has spread 
even more rapidly; the number television 
receivers increased during the last decade 
time, educators everywhere are faced with 
the challenge rapidly growing school 
and college population and the need for 
new approach the content and methods 
teaching. Television may provide one 
the answers their problems.” More than 
half the volume given over discus- 
sion television the United States. 
has been written Henry Cassirer. 
The price $3.00 paper cover, and $4.00 
bound cloth. 

Barron’s Educational Series, Inc. (343 
Great Neck Road, Great Neck, New 
York) has published Essentials 
Writing ($3.50 cloth, $1.50 paperback) 
and companion exercise volume, Practice 
for Writing (paperback $1.50). 
The authors are Vincent Hopper and 
Cedric Gale, both New York Univer- 
sity. Written expressly for college courses 
freshman composition the two publica- 
tions, used together, are combination 
designed combine principles with prac- 
tice. 

Philosophies Education, edited 
Philip Phenix Columbia University, 
137 page paperback published John 
Wiley and Sons, $1.90. Among 
the contributors are such well-known names 
Bestor, Brameld, Stratemeyer, Broudy, 


Butts, Hullfish, Jersild and Ligon. The 


sketches contemporary, often divergent, 
viewpoints are based series educa- 
tional television programs produced 
KICA-TV (Minneapolis-St. Paul) for the 
National Educational Television and Radio 
Center. 

Crusade Against Ignorance: Thomas 
Education 167 page col- 
lection, number six the series “Classics 
Education,” published the Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University under the general editorship 
Dr. Lawrence The editor 
this book Gordon Lee. The cloth 
volume sells for $2.50, the paperback for 
$1.50. 

Charles Merrill Books, Inc. (Colum- 
bus, Ohio) distributes Beginning Language 
Arts Instruction with This vol- 
ume designed for teachers the ele- 
mentary school. The authors are Harold 
Shane, Dean the School Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, with Mary 
Reddin and Margaret Gillespie, the 
University Hawaii. Copiously illustrated, 
has pages reference helps for 
teachers. The book concentrates both 
theory and methods. Samples topics are 
“Creative Expression,” “Selection Poems 
and Stories,” “Teaching Second Lan- 
guage the Elementary School,” “Group 
Activities,” “Improving Listening and Ob- 
serving,” “Learning Spell,” “Favorite 
Books for Primary Children,” and “Basic 
Readers.” 

Herbert Thelan, Professor Edu- 
cation, University Chicago, has written 
interesting book Education and the 
Human Quest, Recognizing the criticism 
which American Schools have been under- 
going, Dr. Thelan theorizes about “dras- 
tic overhauling” which schools should have, 
and with vivid style urges “education 
the queen the human sciences.” This 
book from which educators will find much 
stimulate them, published Harper 
and Brothers $4.75. its 219 pages 
there much value and incentive re- 
flection. 
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New American Library, New York, 
1961. 216 pp. $.50. 

Bloch, Herbert A., Crime America, Phil- 
osophical Library, Inc., New York, 1961. 
351 pp. $6.00. 
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editor several volumes for the use 
high school students. 

Stein Administrative Associate 
the office the Vice President for Aca- 
holds his doctorate political science from 
Columbia University, and his Li- 
brary Service, from the same institution. 
His article Teaching and Learning 
orld Print. 

George Kyte, Professor Education 
Emeritus, University California 
ley), writes Supervisory Visits Class- 
rooms Disclose Incorrect 
Habits. Receiving his undergraduate and 
graduate education the University 
California, has been member the 
staff that institution for many years. 
Among his publications are “The Elemen- 
tary School Teacher Work,” Prin- 
cipal Work,” “How Supervise” and 
the “California Curriculum Study.” 

The Dilemma Censorship presented 
Peter Oliva, Associate Professor 
Education the University Florida, 
who has been contributor many pro- 
fessional journals. particularly inter- 
ested the following fields: secondary 
school curriculum, internship, and foreign 
language education. He, are the greater 
number contributors articles this 
issue, member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Mental Health the University: Fanta- 
sies, Sophistries, Realities presented 
Whittington, M.D., Director the 
Mental Health Clinic the Student Health 

ervice the University Kansas, who 
also Instructor Social Work the Uni- 
versity. official instructor the 
Menninger School Psychiatry. 
prominent writer the field psychiatry 
and has psychiatry residency Topeka 
the Menninger School Psychiatry. 

Howard Ozmon Education the 
Thirtieth Century: After Automation— 


demic 


ma- 


chine teaching” satirized. Formerly 
teacher New York City, now 
graduate student Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, member Kappa 
Chapter. 

important poetry 
TIONAL 
the years 


presents 
Epuca- 
been fortunate over 
printing number ex- 
cellent poems its columns, believing that, 
for the teacher, poetry important 
source inspiration. special significance 
this issue the poem Farewell Winter, 
reprinted from “Man With 
Plow” Jesse Stuart, who will soon re- 
turn from the American University, Cairo, 
Egypt, where has been member 
the teaching staff during the current aca- 
demic year, Grace Burton presents 
Record Day. She teacher the 

elementary Thomas Moult, 
English author, President the Poetry 
Society and Editor-in-Chief the Poetry 
Review. His poem Town and Country. 
His “Brown Earth” won the Carnegie 
Prize Award. 

Dorothy Lee Richardson, presents the 
Shore. Jacob Solovay, Fort Hamilton 
High School, Brooklyn, New York has 
sented Sara Van Alstyne Allen, whose 
poems have appeared The Re- 
view Literature, The Yale Review, 
Harpers and The New Charles 
Edwin Butterfield presents The Presence. 
Oma Carlyle Anderson has published 
the New York Times, The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and other prominent news- 
papers. Her poem The Sphinx Giza. 
Geoffrey Johnson English 
author who has written much both poetry 
and prose. Finally, print poem May 
Day Dancers Jessica Jane 


is sue. 
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Lawson, Douglas E., Memoriam, 538h 

National Anniversary Luncheon Kappa 
Delta Pi, 538n 

National Headquarters Kappa Delta Pi, 

National Luncheon Chicago Next February, 
128f 

Notes Reprints and Forthcoming Publications, 

Original Painting Honors President Emeritus 
Thomas McCracken, 

Our Fiftieth Anniversary, 418c 


Policy Statement The Executive Council, 

Reception Honors Miss Kline, President the 

Regional Conferences, State University 
Education, Plattsburgh, New York, No- 
vember 1960; University Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, November 1960; Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida, February 
18, Southwest Texas State College, Feb- 
ruary 18, Southern California Alumni 
Chapter, Pasadena, California, March 11, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, March 25, 1961; 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cockeville, 
Tennessee, April 15, 1961; University 
nois, Urbana, Illinois, April 29, 1961 

Reports Committees the 1960 Convocation: 
(A) Appropriations and Budget Committee, 
128m-1280; (B) The Committee Study the 
Ritual, 1280-128p; (C) Committee Alumni 
Counselor, 128p-128q; (D) Committée 
Study the Establishment Regional Struc- 
ture for the Society, 128q-128r 

Restrictions Membership Due Race, Religion 
Sex, Policy Statement the Executive Coun- 
cil, 538i 

Shortt, Dr. C., Memoriam, 538h 

Sixth Fellowship International Education, 

Special Reports Chapters: Eta Chapter, 
Alpha Phi Chapter, Beta Theta Chapter, Beta 
Psi Chapter, 128y; Delta Rho Chapter, Delta 
Chi Chapter, 128z-128aa; Epsilon Chap- 
ter, 128aa-128bb; Epsilon Upsilon Chapter, 
128bb-128cc; Eta Chapter, Theta Sigma 
Chapter, Stark County Alumni Chapter, 
Gamma Chapter, 128dd- 

The Building Committee Session Purdue 
University, 418f 

The Permanent Home Kappa Delta Pi, 538k 

Thomas McCracken, Original Painting Honors 
President Emeritus, Memoriam, 

Tour Comparative Education Society, 128w 

Tremble, Stella Craft, Birds (Poem) 128k 

Trenton State College Celebrates Fiftieth 
Anniversary, 538aa 

Triple Celebration Delta Beta Chapter, Kent 
State University, 

Two Prominent Members the Laureate Chap- 
ter Pass Away, 128d 

William Chandler Bagley: Stalwart Educator, 
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Kappa Delta PUBLICATIONS 


LECTURE SERIES 
(Continued from Front Cover) 


EDUCATION FOR RENEWED FAITH FREEDOM 
ERNEST MELBY 
ROBERT 
Order the above from 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 164 WEST NINETEENTH AVENUE 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


The following volumes the Series, formerly published The Mac- 
millan Company, are longer available. They are out print. INTER- 
NATIONALISM AND DISARMAMENT, Mary PROGRESS 
AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE, Edgar Knight; THE EDU- 
CATION WOMEN, George Stoddard; THE TREATY IN- 
STRUMENT LEGISLATION, Florence Ellinwood PUBLIC 
EDUCATION AND ITS CRITICS, Thayer. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR $1.00 
JOSEPH JUSTMAN 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUATION SOUTHERN RHODESIA. $1.75 
FRANKLIN PARKER 
SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL: THE ENGLISH APPROACH $1.75 
A. HARRY PASSOW 
Order the above from 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 164 WEST NINETEENTH AVENUE 
OHIO 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT $1.75 
HOWARD 


WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, CARL JOHNSON, 
LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 


DOROTHY MC CUSKEY 


WILL 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 
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May, 1961 Volume XXV 


FROM THE EXECUTIVE PRESIDENT 
FROM THE GENERAL OFFICE 
BREAKFAST PLANNED FOR ATLANTIC CITY 

MEMORIAM 


RESTRICTIONS MEMBERSHIP DUE 
RACE, RELIGION SEX 


Policy Statement the Executive Council 
THE PERMANENT HOME KAPPA DELTA 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON CHICAGO 
AND REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 
CHAPTER PROGRAMS 
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EDITORIAL 


BOARD 


BENJAMIN WALTER HAGER 
George Peabody College for University Cincinnati 
Teachers Cincinnati, Ohio 


THOMAS CRACKEN* 
Ohio 
GEORGE STODDARD 
New York University 


HOLLIS CASWELL 
Columbia 


GEORGE & COUNTS 
Michigan State 


BENJAMIN FINE ORDWAY TEAD 
Education Editor, North Board Higher 
American Newspaper Alliance Education, New York City 


EDITOR 
WILLIAMS 
Heidelberg College 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL KAPPA DELTA 
Executive President: John Harton, Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
Executive First Vice-President: Raymond Ryder, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana; Executive Second Vice-President: Gerald Read, Kent State 
University, Kent Executive Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama; Student Counselor: Billie Sue Connally, Box 
756, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Laureate Counselor, Henry 
Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Four dollars fifty cents year; Three dollars members chapters Kappa 
Delta Pi; Four dollars members-at-large. Published November, January, 
March, and May, Kappa Delta Pi, Honor Society Education. Requests 
for change address must received not later than the fifteenth the 
month prior publication, otherwise additional charge twenty-five 
(25) cents per copy will made for each issue involved. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE 
George Banta Company, Inc. 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Williams, Harner House 
238 East Perry St., Ohio 
All business and editorial correspondence, including manuscripts and books 
for review, should sent the General Office. 


Entered second class matter the post office Menasha, Wisconsin under 
the Act March, 1879. Acceptance for mailing special rate postage 
provided for the act February 28, 1925, paragraph section 412 


chapter news and feature material. Microfilm copies Vols. 21, 22, are 
available from University Microfilms, 313 North First St., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
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NAL FORUM 
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PART 


From the Executive President 


from the office the Ex- 

ecutive President all Kadelpians. 

Because some you may not have been 

attendance your chapter meetings 

lately, addressing all you letter 

that sent recently the Counselors, 
which was intended for all you. 

The letter concerns the fund raising 
campaign about which you had 
from the Fund Raising Committee several 
weeks The letter follows: 


May 1961 


To: The and Mem- 
bers the Chapters 

From: John Harton, Executive President 

Re: The Fund Raising Campaign 

The early responses the request for 
funds have been encouraging. 

has also been encouraging the re- 
gional conferences have the groups as- 
sure the members the Executive Council 
that with close twenty thousand active 
members and many thousand non-active 
members that the amount needed would 
not difficult raise. 

All active members received the letter 
April 3rd, 1961 from the Fund Raising 
Committee, explaining the need raise 
$87,000 and the plans the Committee 


raise 

appeal this letter that each 
chapter undertake three projects this spring. 

(1) Determine what gift may sent 
from the chapter treasury and send 
the check Dr. Williams soon 

(2) Keep close contact with all active 
members until 100% the chap- 
ter members have been encouraged 
contribute. average ap- 
proximately five dollars per active 
member needed. Many personal 
gifts are coming for generous 
amounts: five, ten, fifty, one hun- 
dred, two hundred dollars. 

(3) Undertake reach many for- 
mer members the chapter 
possible. Many these people will 
want contribute. The National 
Office can not locate former mem- 
bers nearly well the local 
chapters. 

All contributions, large and small, will 
recorded the permanent archives 
the Society. 

The Building will built. Let have 
the funds hand pay for they are 
needed. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


HAROLD BENJAMIN WALTER HAGER 
George Peabody College for University Cincinnati 
Teachers Cincinnati, Ohio 


HOLLIS CASWELL THOMAS CRACKEN 

Columbia Ohio 

Deceased March 1961) 
GEORGE STODDARD 
New York University 


GEORGE COUNTS 
Michigan State University 


BENJAMIN FINE ORDWAY TEAD 
Education Editor, North Board Higher 
American Newspaper Alliance Education, New York City 
EDITOR 


WILLIAMS 
Heidelberg College 
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Executive President: John Harton, Fresno State College, Fresno, California, 
Executive First Vice-President: Raymond Ryder, Purdue University, West 
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Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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From the Executive President 


from the office the Ex- 


ecutive President all 


Because some you may not have been 
attendance your chapter meetings 
lately, addressing all you letter 
that sent recently the Counselors, 
which was intended for all you. 

The letter concerns the fund raising 
campaign about which you had letter 
from the Fund Raising Committee several 
weeks ago. The letter follows: 


May 1961 


To: The Counselors, Officers and Mem- 
bers the Chapters 

From: John Harton, Executive President 

Re: The Fund Raising Campaign 

The early responses the request for 
funds have been encouraging. 

has also been encouraging the re- 
gional conferences have the groups as- 
sure the members the Executive Council 
that with close twenty thousand active 
members and many thousand non-active 
members that the amount needed would 

All active members received the letter 
April 3rd, 1961 from the Fund Raising 
Committee, explaining the need raise 
$87,000 and the plans the Committee 


raise it. 

appeal this letter that each 
chapter undertake three projects this spring. 

(1) Determine what gift may sent 
from the chapter treasury and send 
the check Williams soon 

(2) Keep close contact with all active 
members until 100% the chap- 
ter members have been encouraged 
contribute. average ap- 
proximately five dollars per active 
member needed. Many personal 
gifts are coming for generous 
amounts: five, ten, fifty, one hun- 
dred, two hundred dollars. 

(3) Undertake reach many for- 
mer members the chapter 
possible. Many these people will 
want contribute. The National 
Office can not locate former mem- 
bers nearly well the local 
chapters. 

All contributions, large and small, will 
recorded the permanent archives 
the Society. 

The Building will built. Let have 
the funds hand pay for they are 
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From the General Office 
The Next Half-Century 


RECORD Kappa Delta during 
the half-century, 1911-1961, just 
closed has been magnificent one. More 
than 165,000 have been elected mem- 
bership the 234 chapters, They have 
ranked high scholarship, desirable 
social attitudes, devotion the profession 
teaching and the education youth. 
These teachers, have influenced mil- 
lions American youth through their per- 
son-to-person teacher-pupil contacts, 

The influence our Society extends 
far beyond its membership through our 
quarterly magazine, THe 
which circulates widely leading 
libraries and educational leaders through- 
out the world, well the general 
reader. 

For thirty-three years the Society has 
published annually the Kappa Delta 
Lecture Series, authors which have been 
leaders education and social thought. For 
each the last five years has awarded 
annual grant $5,000 scholar, 
chosen competitively, who has spent will 
spend entire academic year foreign 
country studying phase education. The 
results the study have been will 
published the International Education 
Monograph Series the Society. 

This year, special volume, pub- 
lished Chandler Bagley: Stalwart 
Educator, philosophical biography written 
faculty founder our Society. 

Regional conferences, presently under 
the leadership Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
past Executive President and now Execu- 
tive Counselor Kappa Delta Pi, have 
been sources inspiration our chapters. 


Perhaps most all the local chapter edu- 
cational programs, planned the two hun- 
dred and thirty-four units now comprising 
the Society, have provided educational stim- 
uli their groups; their many local proj- 
ects, such scholarships, have furthered 
the educational cause our country. 

Just now immediate project the 
Society construct national office build- 
ing. The purchase lot adjoining Pur- 
due University has been authorized the 
Convocation and construction perma- 
nent home planned, Architects Purdue 
University have been retained and they have 
prepared preliminary beautiful 
building, which the Society may well 
proud, planned, imperative that 
the additional space and conveniences 
such building provided. 

The Society has always been conserva- 
tive its financial management and the 
current building fund there total 
$83,570.22, all which the accumula- 
tion interest the Society’s investments 
over the years. The Society expects ex- 
pend $170,000 constructing and fur- 
nishing the building. planned raise 
the remaining $86,429.78 through the gifts 
our members. When this building pro- 
vided, Kappa Delta will have base 
from which enlarged educational pro- 
gram can projected and operated. 
each member will respond this challenge, 
able, debt-free building will soon 
reality. 

Physical equipment necessary. Early 
returns our campaign for funds are 
encouraging. Among the earlier gifts re- 
ceived three chapter pledges $1,000.00, 
$214.00 and $200.00 respectively, and 
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individual gift $200.00. Frequent report 
progress will made. May challenge 
the members our Society enlarged 
service our great profession! should 
aim dedicate our building free debt 
and then look forward even greater 
future serving education, There could 
more opportune time than this for 
the Society emphasize superior teaching 
which today’s greatest need. 

While are emphasizing the necessity 
Kappa Delta Pi’s physical growth 
this time, let remember that this phase 
the Society’s program merely means 


end—the goal being superior educa- 
tion for abundant living, spiritually well 
materially and are mem- 
bers “spiritual chivalry” time when 
tremendous progress education our 
country the offing. all aspects 
life Kappa Delta must not only keep 
pace with educational events, but excel 
its leadership. The program our Society 
projects demands our personal loyalty and 
our financial sacrifices. Provision ade- 
quate building necessity foundation 
our future educational programs. 


Breakfast Planned for Atlantic City, 
June 27, 1961 


ECAUSE many members Kappa 

Delta are classroom teachers, who 
cannot readily get away attend 
during the winter months, last year tea 
was arranged connection with the 
mer meeting the Education 
Association June Los Angeles, 
California. Miss Clarice Kline, President 
NEA and member Kappa Delta Pi, 
was The meetings was success- 
ful that was decided have breakfast 
meeting this year connection with the 
summer meeting the NEA which will 

The business arrangements are charge 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer, 
Williams. Executive Counselor Kather- 
ine Vickery has planned the after-breakfast 
program, will arrange the table decora- 
tions and preside. The breakfast, which will 
served the Ozone Room the Den- 
nis Hotel Tuesday, June from 7:30 


9:00 a.m., will have Dr. Harry 
Passow speaker. Passow the recipi- 
ent the third Fellowship Interna- 
tional Education Kappa Delta Pi. Copies 
his monograph Secondary Education 
for All: The English will 
sale $1.75 immediately following the 
Members may wish secure 
autographed copies. 

Tickets for the breakfast may ordered 
advance from the office the Secretary- 
Treasurer Tiffin, they may se- 
cured the headquarters the NEA 
Convention Hall Atlantic City. They 
should purchased not later than 4:00 
p.m. Monday, June 26. The price $2.75. 

This breakfast will provide excellent 
opportunity for members Kappa Delta 
meet with friends and renew their 
fellowship with other The break- 
fast may attended non-members and 
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Memoriam 


Truman Lee Kelley 


IME has taken its toll prominent per- 

sonages Kappa Delta the 
deaths several longtime With 
the passing Dr. Thomas McCracken, 
Executive President Emeritus advisory 
capacity the Executive Council, and Dr. 
Truman Lee Kelley, whose death occurred 
shortly afterwards, two our educational 
leaders who held predominate positions 
the origin and development our Society, 
era its history has closed. 

Dr. Truman Lee Kelley was born 
Whitehall, Michigan May 25, 1884. 
passed away May 1961 when was 
nearing his seventy-seventh birthday. His 
undergraduate college education was re- 
ceived principally the University 
nois, where was granted his diploma. 
completed his work for the A.M. degree 
the same institution 1911, after which 
the Ph.D. was conferred him Colum- 
bia University 1914. 

was while was student William 
Bagley’s the University Illinois 
that, along with Dr. Bagley, was instru- 
mental organizing group faculty 
members and students known the 
Illinois Education Club. When the “fra- 
ternity” was incorporated June, 1911, 
was one the signers the Articles 
Incorporation. was chosen mem- 
bership the Laureate Chapter Febru- 
ary, 1932, and served with distinction 
member the Executive Council the 
Society from 1948 1952 the capacity 
Laureate Counselor. 

Throughout his life continued active 
the Society’s affairs. was speaker 
the Convocation St. Louis 1936 which 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 


DR. TRUMAN LEE KELLEY 


the Society and again the Regional Con- 
ference Chicago 1961, recognizing its 
fiftieth year. 

leading American statistician and 
psychologist served ably the fac- 
ulties Georgia Institute Technology, 
Columbia University, University Texas, 
Stanford University, and Harvard Univer- 
sity. imposing array other educa- 
tional positions which held listed 
Who America. 

Among his publications are Educational 
Guidance, Mental Aspects Delinquency, 
Statistical Method, The Influence Nur- 
ture Upon Native differences, Interpreta- 
tion Education Differences, Crossroads 
the Mind Men, Scientific Method, 
Essential Traits Mental Life, The Kel- 
ley Statistical Tables, and 
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Statistics. was joint author the Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests. 

After retirement lived Santa Bar- 
bara where passed away. 


Thomas 


Kappa Delta from 1924 1948, 
and Executive President Emeritus (in 
advisory relationship the Executive Coun- 
cil) from 1948 until his death March 
1961, Dr. Thomas McCracken served 
the Society for more 
years. played leading role the de- 
velopment the society and for many 
years was probably its best-known represen- 
tative. His passing will grieved his 
multitude co-workers and friends. his 
own life typified the ideals the So- 
ciety and was indefatigably devoted its 
development. 

was born Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
January 1876. After graduating from 
Monmouth College (cum laude), where 
was teaching fellow, was granted 
the A.M. degree from Harvard 1911 
and also the Ph.D. 1918. For year 
was the staff the University 
Utah. For eight years (1914-1922) 
was Head the Department Education 
and the Dean the Graduate School 
Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado. 
1922 went Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio Dean the College 
Education, office retained until re- 
tirement 1946. From 1935 1946 
was Provost the University. During the 
summer sessions 1946 and 1947 was 
visiting professor education Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis, Missouri). For 


kindly. was inspiration meet and 
know suitable memorial being 
planned placed the new home and 
office building Kappa Delta West 
Lafayette. 


McCracken 


THOMAS McCRACKEN 


eight years was member the Na- 
tional Committee Education for the 
Camp Fire Girls movement. was presi- 
dent the Athens Rotary Club; Vice 
President the Ohio College 
President the Harvard Graduate School 
Education Alumni; President the 
Board Trustees his local church; and 
President the Ohio College Association. 
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tive, serving teacher rural and 
grade schools, high schools, colleges, and 
universities. While research student 
directed projects social work Boston. 
lectured and wrote the field 
guidance. His wide and varied experience 
many aspects made him excellent 
advisor and counselor. 

Added his other achievements, had 
rare talent for being friend and making 
friendships—a great source strength un- 
derlying his executive ability. 


Dr. Douglas Lawson, Southern 
Illinois University, passed away suddenly 


article him published this issue. 
was awarded the doctor’s degree the 
University Chicago and served for six 
years Dean Southern College 
Education. wrote volume School 
Procedures and Policies. 
new book, soon published, Wis- 
dom and Education. 

Counselors whose deaths have been 
brought our attention this year, are Dr. 
Shortt Zeta Delta Chapter 
Sul Ross Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 
who leave absence was serving this 
year with Unesco San Paolo, Brazil, and 
Dr. John Dugan Zeta Chapter, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

All these gave their professional 
skill and devotion Kappa Delta Pi. 


CABINET DEPARTMENT CULTURE? 


Every country which have appeared has Department Ministry 


Culture, its And sojourns, both high Government 


officials, whom meet because quasi-o status State Depart- 


ment sponsored artist, and the general public have expressed amazement that 


there such Department the Government. share their 


ment, for cultural exchange instrument our for international 


understanding, deserves Cabinet representation. The mere existence 


Department Culture would facilitate our relations with similar depart- 


ments other countries, and emphasize the importance attach the arts 


generally, not alone our own lives, but means making common 
cause with THEBOM The Rotarian, June, 1961 


RESTRICTIONS MEMBERSHIP DUE RACE, RELIGION SEX 


Policy Statement 
The Executive Council 


The following policy statement has been adopted the Executive 
Council guide its procedures problems may arise the chapters 
because difficulties which sometimes occur newly integrated 


The Executive Council reaffirms the long established 
policy that there shall restrictions member- 
ship Kappa Delta because race, religion 


The Executive Council requires the membership 
abide this principle selecting candidates for 
membership the local chapters. 


Should charge made the Executive Council 
that the membership local chapter has failed 
abide this principle, the Executive Council will in- 
vestigate the evidence. And should the evidence sub- 
stantiate the charge, the Executive Council will sus- 
pend the charter the local chapter until such time 
the Executive Council can assured that the 
chapter will abide the principle. 


the event that circumstances beyond the control 
the membership the chapter prevent the initiation 
candidate who has been approved the chap- 
ter, the Executive Council will assume the responsibil- 
ity for the initiation the candidate. 
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The Permanent Home 


Kappa Delta 


the last issue Epuca- 

TIONAL was sent our 
bers and subscribers further work has been 
done the details planning Kappa 
Delta Pi’s building. Preliminary drawings 
have been prepared Walter Scholer and 
Associates, the official architects Purdue 
University. Our printers have reproduced 
external sketch for this Supplement 
which the main features the building are 
indicated. Details construction and fur- 
nishings the building will completed 
The building, planned, commo- 
dious and will meet the needs the 


‘ 
for many years come, though ar- 


ranged that addition may constructed, 
necessary. 

Private offices are provided for the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer and his stenog- 
rapher; the Editor the Kappa Delta 
publications, with adjoining office for his 
stenographer; and large workroom for 


other clerical assistants and workers. Flexi- 


ble movable partitions are planned. en- 
closed space the general work room will 
set apart for the accountant’s use, Fire- 
proof vaults are included the main floor 
and the basement which will entirely 
excavated provide storage and additional 
room will arranged for sec- 


provide coffee 


for 
breaks, luncheons and rest room. Tenta- 


retaries facilities 
tively, arrangements have been made for 
elevator. 

most handsome room the build- 
ing will Founders Room which will 
paneled, furnished with large direc- 
tors’ table and suitable chairs. will 
provided wall space for oil paintings the 
founders, frieze for photographs past 
presidents, cases for THe 
Forums and other publications Kappa 
Delta Pi, and the display memorabilia 
the Society. This room will provide 
comfortable meeting place for the Execu- 
tive Council and committees which may 
wish hold their meetings the national 
headquarters building. 

Ample parking space assured, The en- 
tire building will air conditioned and 
there will sufficient ground surrounding 
make possible have attractive 
landscaping. 

Though the plans are still somewhat 
fluid and not entirely complete, was 
thought that our members would wish 
have preliminary sketch the building 
and know the general plans for con- 
struction and furnishing, even though cer- 


tain aspects planning may changed. 


never before, both and public education bear major responsi- 


bility the political and well the economic and vocational 


aspect our Guy 


‘ 
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Gifts the Building Fund 


May 1961; $10.00 more 


(Honorary—Gam- 
Epsilon); Mrs. Robert Lee Bach- 
rach (Kappa); Jacalyn Barr 
Lora Bates (Theta Lambda); Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence Beymer (Eta); Inez 
Bishop (Alpha); Ruby Bogan (Gamma 
Phi); Elsie Bowman (Alpha 
Adah Brangan (Eta Kappa); Mrs, Estelle 


Boyd Braswell (Epsilon); Benjamin 
Brickman (Eta Theta); Nelle Bru- 
melle (Kappa); Corda Driver Burke 


(Delta Beta); Lucile Byars (Beta Phi); 
Dycie Hancock Campbell (Beta Kappa) 


Celia Canine (Wichita Alumni); Mary 


Green Carson (Epsilon Phi); Thelma 
Clayton (Gamma Omega); Mrs. 
Burdell Cook (Omega); Miriam Craig 
(Alpha Tau); Floyd Cunningham 
(Faculty—Delta Chi); Louis 
(Kappa); John Kenneth Davidson (Beta 
Kappa); Hazel Eleanor Ditloff (Nemaha 
Alumni); Dorothy Dodds (Faculty— 
Gamma Gamma); Richard Dresher 
(Alpha Omega); Rose Evertz (Beta Up- 
silon); Robert Fitch (Iota Gamma); 
William Henry Fort (Honorary—Zeta 
Chi); Alfred Henry Friedman 
May Slocum Gamble (Theta); Delore 
Gammon (Wichita Alumni); Louis Gi- 
rard (Epsilon Gamma); Jack Allison 
Graves (Beta Phi); Roland Gray 
(Beta Beta); Lois Gregory 
(Delta Omega); Florence Smith Grimm 
(Delta Beta); Samuel Hanger (Eta 
Psi); Dr. Genieve Shepherd Hare (Beta 
Pi); Mrs. Mildred VerSoy Harris (Beta 
Pi); Dr. John Harton (Executive Pres- 
ident—Gamma Psi); Bernice Monroe 
Hassell (Delta Beta); Leonie Heiman 
(Delta Xi); Thomas Huebner (Eta Epsi- 


Virginia 


lon); Donald Huff (Gamma Rho); Le- 
nore Bartoli Hummel (Kappa); Eva Da- 
kota Hutchinson Hunter (Alpha Mu); 
Lottchen Lipp Hunter (Wichita Alumni) 
Doris Crossley Jackson (Beta Pi); Ella- 
mae Jackson (Honorary—Beta Rho); 
Ruth Hrbek Jacobs Delta 
Anna Jones (Kappa); Dorothy Ellen 
Katz (Stark County Alumni); Jean Shear 
Katz (Beta Pi); Charles Kelley (Rho); 
Eleanor King (Alpha Chi); Gertrude 
King (Omega); Klotz 
(Wichita Alumni); Frederic Knauth 
(Beta Pi); Michael Krowka, Jr. (Theta 
Eta); Geneva Lamb (Alpha Zeta); 
Stephanie Laucius (Beta Pi); Richard 
Leland (Gamma Sigma); Martha 
Leonard (Life Member—Epsilon); Ed- 
ward Likman (Zeta Alpha); Richard 
Loughlin (Beta Pi); William Lowry 
(Faculty—Eta Kappa); Lu, Hui-ching 
(Kappa); Daisy Irene Maher (Alpha Ep- 
silon); Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Malby (Eta 
Beta); Virginia Keller Maresca (Beta 
Phi); Mrs. Francile Fletcher Marsh 
(Kappa); Bringle McIntosh (Hono- 
Kappa); Cornelia Vanmeter 
Metzger (Omega); Mathilda Mikkel- 
son (Zeta Sigma); Betty Campbell 
Millsap (Zeta Omega); Thomas Sears 
(Faculty—Delta 
Kay Morcomb (Gamma Tau); Mrs. 
Helen Cooper Moye (Eta Beta); Mrs. 
Cecilia Thieman Murphy Phi); 
Lucille Nash (Phi); Genieve Nelson 
ulty—Eta Eta); Doloris Kaplan Nesbit 
(Epsilon); Ruth Neubauer (Kappa); 
Mrs. Burrel Wiselogel Newby (Houston 
Alumni); Martha Nickerson 


Montgomery 


Dr. Warren Noble (Kappa); Geral- 
dine Nostrand (Delta Xi); Kazmira 
Czerniejewski Oderkirk (Gamma Mu); 
Linnie Parrott (Eta Nu); Eleanor Pikal 
Kappa); Mrs. Sylvia Buser Plotts 
(Epsilon); Hazel Usry Puryear 
ville Alumni); Dr. Gerald Read 
tive Beta); Edna Reier- 
son (Omicron); Dr. 
Psi); Ruth Rice (Beta 
Upsilon); Audrey Benner Russell (Kap- 
pa); Dr. Raymond Ryder (Executive 
Council); Alka Sanders (Kappa); Velma 
Schahrer (Beta Psi); Margaret 
Schroeder (Zeta Zeta); Rose Schuyler 
(Beta Pi); Ruthe Schier Scog (Beta Omi- 
cron); James Blaine Shouse 
Phi); Edward Shumard (Alpha Pi); 
len Skibness (Eta Eta); Katherine 
Sonne (Delta Xi); Mary Jane Stangle 
(Theta Mu); Mrs. Katharine Warner 


suppose one can say that actwe life—that is, the life the conscious 


(Gamma Xi); Stoelting 
(Zeta); John Strange (Alpha Mu) 
Elizabeth Taylor (Kappa); Ena Single 
Threlkeld (Alpha Delta); Glenn 
Townsend (Gamma); Esther Long Tully 
da); Gladys Mae Wagner (Alpha Zeta) 
Leontine Wallace (Beta Alpha); Lucy 
Papac Walsh (Beta Alpha); 
Payne Watson (Gamma Phi); Constance 
Weinman (Kappa); Chester Wetzel 
(Kappa); Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Whit- 
worth (Tau); Dr. Williams (Ex- 
ecutive Psi) 
Grace Williams (Alpha Psi); Helen 
Joseph Wilson (Theta); Doris Jean 
Yochem (Eta Omega); Melissa Zeiler 
Psi). 


mind—begins about the age when one learns read. the other 


end retirement from gainful occupation more and more pushed down 


towards 60. other words, the normal life, there are only years 


between infancy and retirement. really good sense that for the intel- 


lectual leaders the country—the most intelligent quarter the 


many out those years should spent learning and only 


doing? that really rational employment the scarcest all scarce 


resources—human CROWTHER, Commencement 


address, University Michigan 
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The Fiftieth Anniversary Luncheon 
and the Chicago Regional Conference 


ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON 


THE ADJOINING pages will found 
two full-page illustrations, the first 
which the Fiftieth Anniversary Lunch- 
eon celebrating the founding Kappa 
Delta was held the Beverly Room 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel February 
25, 1961. The Executive President, John 
Harton, The decorations were 
arranged the Executive Counselor 
Katherine Vickery. Music was furnished 
duo composed Miss Margaret Lu- 
kaszewski and Mr. Ralph Zecchino with 
Miss Sandra Sinkler the accompanist. 

The address the day was given Dr. 
Gerald Wendt, our series lecturer, who 
took his subject “Creative Science 
Creative Society.” Wendt present 
charge arranging the scientific exhibit 
the Seattle Worlds Fair and co-plan- 
ner for the forthcoming Worlds Fair 
New York City. Dr. Wendt brilliant 
speaker and described vividly some the 
future trends science, not only 
eries but they will effect the human race 
and living earth. was stimulating 
address thoroughly enjoyed the 150 
guests who were present including mem- 
bers the regional conference, members 
the AACTE, and other distinguished 
guests. 

Citations for the newly elected Laureate 
members were made the Editor the 
Kappa Delta publications, Wil- 
liams, also member the Laureate 
Chapter. The members announced are 
Dr. John Brubacher, Dr, Finis Engle- 
man and Dr. Gardner, record 
whose careers were set forth the 


March supplement THe 
Forum. 

special guest was Truman Lee Kelley, 
student founder Kappa Delta Pi, who 
had earlier spoken the regional confer- 
ence, having been invited Chicago for 
that purpose. was accompanied Dr. 
Glen 


CHICAGO REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

The following description the re- 
gional conference was written Dr. 
Katherine Vickery under whose guidance 
was arranged. 

Theta Rho Chapter, Chicago Teachers 
College, sponsored regional conference 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel connection 
with the Fiftieth Anniversary Lecture 
Chicago, February 25, 1961. Dr. Louise 
Dieterle, Counselor, and members the 
Theta Rho Chapter were very gracious 
hosts for the meeting. Since this was the 
occasion the Annual Lecture, all mem- 
bers the Council were present with the 
exception Dr. Henry Hill, Laureate 
Counselor, and Miss Billie Sue Connally, 
Student Counselor. 

The welcoming address was given 
Dean Raymond Cook, Chicago 
Teachers College. Dr. Raymond Ryder 
reported the Building Committee, and 
Dr. Gerald Read the Fund Raising 
Committee. Members present were espe- 
cially pleased have Dr. Truman Lee 
Kelley, the student founder Kappa 
Delta Pi, present for the occasion. 
spoke some the early ideals Kappa 
Delta Pi, especially emphasizing the de- 
cision the group not restrict mem- 
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bership basis race, creed, sex, color. 

Discussion groups followed the opening 
session and twelve the group ad- 
journed for the Annual Lecture the 
luncheon hour, The tables were decorated 
with yellow flowers and programs were 
white and gold celebration the Fiftieth 
Anniversary the Society. 

Copies Dr. Kandel’s biography 
William Chandler Bagley were sale. 
Also available were copies Dr. Harry 
Passow’s volume “Secondary Education for 
All: The English Approach,” report 
his studies the third fellow the Inter- 
national Research Monograph Series. 

The 


conference closed with report 


from the discussion groups and coffee 


Present were representatives from 


Eta Chapter, Purdue University; 
Chapter, Illinois State Normal 
Psi, Iowa State Teachers College; Alpha 
Epsilon, Western University; Al- 
pha Psi, Heidelberg College; Beta Theta, 
Wisconsin State College; Beta Iota, West- 
ern Michigan; Beta Omicron, University 
Wisconsin; Beta Tau, Wisconsin State 
College; Gamma Tau, Winona State Col- 
lege; Delta Nu, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, 
North Illinois University; Delta Zeta, 
Northern Michigan College; Delta Phi, 
Bowling Green State University; Epsilon 
Kappa, Michigan State University; and 
Theta Eta, National College Education. 


~ 


Sixth Fellowship International Education 


Dr. Joseph Fischer the Comparative 
Education Center the University Chi- 
cago has been chosen the sixth Fellow 
1961-1962. 
Beginning with the first semester the 
next academic year Dr. Fischer will assume 


Education, 


position faculty member Com- 


parative Education the University 
California, Berkeley. His Kappa Delta 
study will Southeast Asia. ex- 
pected that will have his study ready for 
publication early 1963. Fuller an- 
nouncement his plans and subject will 
made next fall. 


remind you that far less than one tenth one per cent the members 
the present will account for far more than 99.9 per cent 


the cultural advance that the next generation will experience, Unfortunately, 


you all know perfectly well, our soctety cannot identify advance 


performance this small but important fraction the population 


| | 


Tribute Kappa Delta Pi— 
“Honor Society 


COMMEMORATION ITS ANNIVERSARY 


sacred tie—the noble mind’s distinguishing perfection.” 
Fifty years Golden Fellowship, 
honor bound Teaching’s High Ideals,— 
“Curators the Riches the 
The safeguard our nation, and our world, 
And Civilization’s sacred guardianship. 


The Spirit Education consecrate, 

lead man forth from darkness into light, 

obedience God’s Word: “Let There Light”; 
(The Divine. Commandment the Holy Writ). 


consecration Life’s high ideals, 

With Dedication,—Faith,—and Loyalty 
the Cause Education its best,— 
The uplift and well-being mankind, 
The Cause Man, and Humanity 
United the one great Cause God. 


Organizing knowledge, and making known, 
Science and Art made one method’s point, 
“Each His Own Tongue” serves best sees, 
Serving and toiling for humanity, 

Seeking share the best human thought, 

And ever secking “learn” well 
For “He Who Dares To Teach, Must Never Cease 
solemn duty sacrosanct. 


offer thanks for Personal Fellowship 


Kappa Delta Pi, and its high call; 

And great thanks for that larger fellowship,— 

“The Fellowship Thought”, the printed word: 

“The Inspiration The Forum’s 

“The Lectures” and ““The Books”, 
Where thoughts soar boundless the Infinite Mind, 

(And where “the least” may with “the greatest” dwell!) 
Here Present, Past, and Future one, 

the Wisdom the Ages,—free all. 


chant our songs Faith God and Man, 

Immortal Principles,— 

The Way Life that The Master-Teacher taught, 

Where Education and true Religion meet, 

Mind, and Soul, and Spirit consecrate, 

And Freedom’s Holy Light directs man’s way,— 

The Scientific Ultimate Man. 

Ver Soy Harris 

Park Acres” 
Verona, New Jersey 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


February 


18, 1961, regional 
conference was held Florida State 
University with Alpha Delta Chapter 
host. The theme the conference was the 
Golden Anniversary, 1911-1961. Attrac- 
tive programs bore out this theme. The 
registration table was covered with beauti- 
ful camellias, and each guest was presented 
with one her choice. Mr. Maurice Peter- 
son, President Alpha Delta Chapter, 
Dr. Milton Carothers, Vice-Pres- 
ident Florida State University, wel- 
comed the group the campus and Dr. 
Marian Black, Counselor Alpha Delta 
Chapter, recognized the “Cur- 
rent Trends Education” was the topic 


Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos, Texas 
February 18, 1961 


the home Eta Zeta Chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, served host chapter for 
regional conference February 18, 
1961. The beautiful programs featuring 
silk screen gilt key the Society called at- 
tention the Fiftieth Anniversary. 

Joanne Patterson, President Eta 
Zeta Chapter, presided the opening 
meeting where Dr. Loyd Rogers, Head 
the Department Education, wel- 
comed the visiting chapters. Dr. John 
Flowers, President SWTSC, spoke 
“Study Education and Religion.” Miss 
Billie Sue Connally, national Student 
Counselor, talked Member’s Role 


18, 1961 


Regional Conferences 


address Dr. Herman Frick, Pro- 
fessor Education, Florida State Univer- 
sity. Executive Council 
sented Dr. Katherine Vickery. 

Chapters represented the meeting 
were Upsilon, University Florida; Beta 
Lambda, Alabama College; Theta Iota, 
Florida Jacksonville Alumni; 
Pensacola Alumni; and Zeta Phi, Univer- 
sity Miami, addition excellent 
representation from the host chapter, Alpha 
Delta. 

Various phases Kappa Delta activi- 
ties occupied the morning discussion groups 
and were continued the discussion 
after lunch, 


Kappa Delta Group discussions cen- 
tered chapter and activities. 

The conference was held 
the College Commons, with Miss Sondra 
Gray, First Vice President, presiding. Dr. 
Franklin Parker, Kappa Delta Fellow 
International Education, addressed the 
group “Education Rhodesia.” Col- 
ored slides illustrated the lecture. 

The following chapters 
sented: Zeta Delta, Sul Ross State College 
Zeta Omega, University Houston; Eta 
Epsilon, McMurray College; Eta Zeta, 
Southwest Texas State College; 
Iota, North Texas State College; Beta 
Xi, Baylor University; Theta Upsilon, 


7 


Howard Payne College; Iota Gamma, 
Stephen Austin State College; and 
Houston Alumni. 

The success the conference was 


large part due the excellent planning 
Miss Irma Bruce, Counselor, and Mr. 
Charles Suckle, Co-Counselor Eta Zeta 
Chapter. 


Southern California Alumni Chapter, Pasadena, 


California, March 11, 1961 


Marcu 11, 1961 Kappa Delta 

regional conference was held 
Pasadena, California the Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel. The following program 
was 


Registration and coffee hour 
9:30-10:00 General Session 
10:30-11:45 Group Discussion Svssion 
Continuous KDP Membership: 
Active Alumni 
Group Cohesiveness 
12:00- 1:45 Luncheon 
Roll Call Chapters 
Speaker: Dr. John Harton, Ex- 
ecutive President, “Kappa Delta 
Pi in the 1960's” 
Group Discussion Session 
Expanding Kappa 
Through New 
Chapters 
Plans for Raising Money for 
the National Building Fund 
3:30 General Session 
Speaker: Dr. Howard Wilson, 
“Education and International Af- 
fairs” 
3:30- 4:00 Summary and Evaluation Group 
Discussion 


; 


Delta Pi 
Institutional 


Coordinator: Dr. Glen Dur- 
flinger. 


Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, 
founder Kappa Delta and charter 
member Alpha Chapter, University 
was introduced Dr. Robert 
Jenkins, Superintendent 
Schools. Dr. Ralph Evans substituted for 
Dr. Harton who was Dr. Wilson was 
perintendent Los Angeles County 
Schools. Dr. Maurine Maier read greetings 
from Dr. Alexander Stoddard and also 
from Williams Executive Secre- 
CATIONAL 

The official city welcome was given 
Mr. Ray Woods, Mayor Pasadena. 

summary and evaluation group dis- 
cussion reports was given Dr. Glen 
Durflinger the University California, 
Santa 

The dinner was celebration the 
fiftieth anniversary the Society. 


The things taught schools and colleges are not education but the 
means Emerson Journal, 1831 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


March 25, 1961 


than 125 student, faculty, and 
alumni members Kappa Delta 
met March 25th with Omega Chapter 
the Ohio University campus Athens, 
Ohio, for Regional Conference celebrat- 
ing the Society’s anniversary, The 
following chapters were represented from 
the states Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Kentucky: Alpha Alpha, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio; 
Alpha Theta, Akron University, Akron, 
Ohio; Beta Upsilon, Fairmont State Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia; Delta Al- 
pha, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky; Delta Gamma, 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia; 
Delta Tau, Slippery Rock State College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; Delta Psi, 
Shepherds College, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia; Zeta Epsilon, University To- 
ledo, Toledo, Ohio; Eta State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, 
vania; Iota Kappa, Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada, Ohio; Nu, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; Phi, Marshall University, 
Huntington, West Virginia; Stark County 
Alumni, Canton, Ohio; University Cin- 
cinnati Alumni. 

Following registration and coffee hour 
nine o’clock the Ohio University Cen- 
ter, the morning session was opened 
Miss Phyllis Ihle, vice president Omega 
Chapter and general chairman the con- 
ference. Dr. Francis Hamblin, Dean 
the College Education, brought greet- 
ings from Ohio University, after which the 
delegates divided into the following four 
groups for discussion: “How Make Ef- 
fective Chapter Programs,” “Honor So- 
cieties Campus—Their Role and 
ence Kappa Delta Pi,” “Chapter At- 


tendance and Participation,” and “How 
Can Kappa Delta More 
Meaningful After 
vening after the discussion groups, the 
group heard the morning address 
Member’s Role Kappa Delta Pi,” given 
Miss Billie Sue Connally, Executive Stu- 
dent Counselor, from Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

After campus tour, the delegates and 
guests attended delicious and attractive 
luncheon the Ohio University Center 
ballroom, which Miss Marsha Carlisle, 
president Omega Chapter, Af- 
ter presentation guests, conference chair- 
men, and officers, tribute the late Dean 
McCracken, President, Emeritus 
Kappa Delta (National President from 
1924 1948) was given Miss Ann 
Mumma, counselor Omega Chapter. 
Miss Mumma spoke the many years 
excellent, devoted service which Dean Mc- 
Cracken had given both the national or- 
ganization and Omega Chapter, and the 
great progress which had been made the 
Society through Dr. McCracken’s years 
work and association with the Society. 

The luncheon address was given Dr. 
Katherine Vickery, National Executive 
Counselor, Alabama College, who spoke 
“Fifty Golden Years for Kappa Delta 
the Society’s growth 
since its founding fifty years ago and giving 
brief look into the future. the after- 
noon session, presided over Miss Mer- 
cedes Koval, Mrs. Dorothy Katz the 
Stark County Alumni Chapter gave brief 
talk the need, seen alumni, for 
alumni chapter representative the Exec- 
utive Council who could give more atten- 


tion the extension alumni chapters 


: 
« 


and their work the 


organization. Re- 
ports the morning discussion groups 
were given the various recorders and 
evaluation report was then made Miss 
Betty Skillman, conference reporter. Mim- 
eographed reports the conference will 


warded the chapters who attended. 


ized statement suggestions which came out 
regional conference append the following 
items which grew out the discussion groups. 


CHAPTER PROGRAMS” 
Plan programs well ahead time and 
form members: 
Programs could planned for the 
whole year for one semester time. 
Issue printed program booklets the 
beginning the year. 
Send brochures members the be- 
ginning the year. 
Send periodic newsletters members. 
Plan programs which are worthwhile 
well interesting: 
Mock Job interviews 
Combined with SEA, NEA, 
and other education groups. 


speak 
Panels student teaching in- 
clude student teacher, supervising 
teacher, principal, 
Joint meetings with 


chapters 


Kappa Delta 


Programs planned alumni 


Various banquet meetings 

Inform the campus about Kappa Delta Pi: 

Have tea for honor students and ac- 
quaint them with the organization 
that they will have something work 
for. 

Have tea for supervising teachers who 
work with the teaching program. 

Publicize meetings the campus news- 
paper, through the education department 
the school, and through posters 
various places around campus. 


IV. 


Encourage the participation the alumni 
group individuals organized group 
exists: 

chapter exists, urge alumni 
attend chapter meetings and con- 
tribute. 

Urge faculty members attend and 

possible, help organize alumni 
chapter. 


ROLE AND THEIR INFLUENCE 


Kappa 


Their Role: 

Encourage high scholastic achievement— 
honor assemblies, co-sponsor the honor 
tea for dean’s list honor roll students 

Encourage high professional ideals. 

Encourage professional growth rec- 
ognizing outstanding contributions 
the profession—honors day, scholarships, 
plaques, awards. 

Lead the profession greater accom- 
plishments 


members, 


instill professional attitude 


Maintain high degree professional 
fellowship among members—often hav- 
ing joint meeting with the Student 

ucation Association. 


ibers living the ideals the society 


examples others 


Their Influence Delta Pi: 


Kappa Delta should not merely exist, 
but function 

Chapters should live the urposes. 
Programs should planned advance 

and effort made secure nging, 
interesting programs, accordance with 
the ideals Delta Pi. 

The need for professional leadership 
greater today. Delta should 
identify and develop this leadership 
its members who have shown that they 
possess such 

Explain members the aims Kappa 
Delta the first meeting re- 
minder and instill them loyalty 
for the profession. These aims need not 
read but 


ver told the members 
the own words the speaker. 


Suggestions Chapters: 


Set program meetings the be- 


ginning the year and have printed 
for the members. 


Get publicity for Kappa Delta the 
use the school paper, local paper, and 


posters. 
Through the introductory education 
classes inform the 


Kappa Delta and its requirements 
that they may strive for its 

Some chapters have associate members. 
These are sophomore students who have 
proved themsel ves scholastically eligible. 
They are invited attend all meetings 
and programs and serve commit- 
they are eligible their junior 
year, they are taken into membership. 
this way easy detect uninterested 
persons. Other chapters 
same thing taking sophomore pledges 
who active the next year. 

Give Kappa Delta prestige cam- 
pus through impressive tapping, not 
merely letter. This could done 
assembly junior and seniors 
education, 

Send letters all freshmen registered 
education informing Kappa 
Delta Pi. 

Programming 


them 


the key participation 
and interest and attendance. 
Often Kappa Delta becomes more 


meaningful after graduation. 


One pro- 
gram could include having first year 
teachers discuss their first year experi- 
ence. Alumni could invited attend 
meetings. 

Open 
(posters, announcements education 


meetings with good publicity 

The meeting night not tradition. 
Re-examine every semester that 
does not conflict with more events than 
necessary. 

publicity for Kappa Delta Pi, the 
chapter could have reception friend- 
ship tea with the local FTA clubs. 

Always publicize (in the school news- 
paper, possible) the events and hap- 
penings Kappa Delta Pi. Work 
place Kappa Delta 
standing the campus. 


prominent 


IV. 


Kappa Delta not merely recog- 
nition. organization which recog- 
nizes professional leadership and the po- 
tential such. Work should not stop 
initiation, but start. Mere existence 

Organization means 


not organization. 


Every organization has 


purpose and Kappa Delta ex- 


functioning. 


ception, Through the many points dis- 
cussed, Kappa Delta can fulfilling 
its 


ATTENDANCE 
AND PARTICIPATION” 


Meetings must advertised: 
Use posters around campus. 
Have meetings announced education 
classes. 

Have bulletin board specifically for 
Kappa Delta Pi. (Better for small col- 

Programs must interesting and value: 

Have education professors speak their 

interests (such graduate school). 

Have classroom teacher speak the 
oup 


Have discussion travel and teaching. 

Have mock 

Have 
teachers. 


dinner honoring supervising 

Stress the professional more than the 
honorary aspect the organization. 

Conflicts campus: 

This problem more dealt with 

smaller campus where the university has 

stricter control over the school calendar; 

large campus this almost insolvable. 

Required attendance: 

Members might given maximum 

meetings which they would allowed 

miss, after which they would dropped 

from local chapter meetings put pro- 

bation, They cannot dropped from Na- 

tional, 

Improving the pledge period: 

Having pledging the sophomore year, 
initiation the junior year. 

Have pledges wear badge 
type.* 


Publicize activities the group. 


Example one type badge top 
next page. 


—— —-preen grosgrain ribbon 


ribbon 
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VI. Make Kappa Delta better known 
Hold tea for promising freshmen and 


sophomores. 

Have assembly about honoraries 
included the freshman week 
Award plaque for the outstanding 
member the chapter. 


Send names initiates their home 


town newspapers, 


Mape More MEANINGFUL APTER 


GRADUATION?” 


Make more meaningful the campus: 
Those who find the organization mean- 


ingful are usually those who are actively 
engaged promoting the purpose the 
Society. 

Active members earn the respect and 
recognition themselves and the So- 
ciety from other groups and individuals. 
Those who merely sign their names, but 
have interest, not participate 
attend meetings, may give the organiza- 
tion reputation “do-nothing” 
group. 

Active members catch the ideas and the 
ideals and put work their vows 
fidelity science, humanity, service, and 
toil. They retain these memories, making 
the Society meaningful throughout life, 
real influence personal and profes- 
sional living. 


Membership alumni group very 


meaningful 


professional adult life—one fifty 
more years. 

Alumni members can much their 
home communities encourage high 
professional standards, recognize out- 
standing contributions education, 
promote professional fellowship and 
help transmit richer knowledge how 


live. 


Alumni groups can engage many kinds 
projects: 


Making new teachers the community 
welcome inviting them teas and 
alumni meetings and extending 
them hospitality and professional and 
personal friendship. 

Organizing and sponsoring chapters 
Future Teachers America local high 
schools. 

Giving scholarship awards members 
Future Teachers who have demon- 
strated scholarly attainments and given 
promise becoming excellent teachers. 
Honoring each year worthy teacher 
the elementary school and one the 
secondary school. 

Encouraging capable young people 
enter the teaching profession. 

Planning joint meetings with campus 
chapter. Each group has much share 
with the other. 

Studying the and resources the 
local community, the nation, 
world, including trips institutions and 


The alumni chapters (and the campus chap- 


ters) who “do something for others” find Kappa 


Delta meaningful. 


study made the Institute Higher Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, “Are School answers 


emphatic “no.” indicates that most the criticisms are based poor 


judgment, misinformation, and “armchair opinion.” The director the 
study was Professor Earl McGrath, executive officer the Institute 
Higher Education and former United States Commissioner Education, 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 


Tennessee, April 15, 1961 


REGIONAL Kappa Delta Conference 
was held Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Saturday, April 15, 1961, with Eta 
Chapter host. 

Following the registration social 
hour, the first general session convened, 
with Betty Carolyn Black, President Eta 
Chapter, presiding. After addresses 
Dr. Charles Keene, Director the 
Graduate School, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, and Miss Billy Sue Connally, Na- 
tional Student Counselor, Kappa Delta Pi, 
the conference participants divided into four 
groups for discussion period approxi- 
mately two hours. 

Group discussed the topic “Increasing 
the Effectiveness Kappa Delta the 
Campus.” Robert Byrne Alpha Phi 
served leader, Verna Frey Eta 
was recorder, and Miss Ila Rooks Beta 
Kappa was resource person. The following 
suggestions were made: 

(1) Keep Kappa Delta bulletin 
board conspicuous place the campus. 

(2) Distribute news-letters members, 
telling about new members and activities 
the 

(3) Have informal dinner meetings 
that students and faculty members can be- 
come better acquainted. 

(4) Make sure that 
the library and en- 
courage all students read it. 

(5) Use speakers from the surrounding 
areas, and make these special meetings open 
all interested students. 

(6) Have faculty appreciation night. 

(7) Sponsor all-campus graduate 
seminar. 

(8) Recognize student groups and in- 
dividuals the campus who have been out- 
standing during the year and invite 


them guests the local chapter for 
least one meeting. 

(9) Serve the college community and 
surrounding area developing Kappa 
Delta Speakers Bureau provide pro- 
grams civic clubs, PTA, and high school 
club meetings. 

(10) Encourage interest cultural ac- 
tivities the campus using outstanding 
artists certain programs and inviting all 
students attend, 

(11) Set information bureau 
available scholarships, loan funds, and stu- 
dent employment. 

(12) Sponsor Clubs nearby 
high schools. 

(13) Entertain 
teacher education programs with infor- 


mal reception least once 

Group had its topic: “Making 
Chapter Programs More Meaningful.” 
Martha Clayton Delta Omega served 
leader, Horace Uselton Beta Kappa 
recorder, and Mrs. Elise Barrette 
Zeta resource person. This group 
made the following recommendations: 

(1) Give serious consideration the 
choice vice-president who usually pro- 
gram 

(2) Plan programs for quarter ad- 
vance for entire school year, using 
central theme. 

(3) Have joint meetings with other 
educational organizations. 

(4) Have open meetings and invite all 
interested students and faculty members. 
(5) Use foreign students speakers. 

(6) Have speakers from various fields 
—art, music, science, etc. 

(7) Have exchange programs with other 
Kappa Delta Chapters, and share pro- 
gram ideas with other chapters. 
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(8) Have panel discussions, using stu- 
dent teachers beginning teachers. 

(9) Have superintendents, members 
State Department Education, 


prominent educators eakers. 


(10) Have teas for 
homes faculty members. 

(11) Have annual picnic for summer 
quarter initiation. 

Group III itself 
practical problem, “Exploring Means 
Financing Chapter Joyce 
Knowles Eta Nancy 
Plummer Eta Rho was recorder, 
Miss Margaret Pritchett Alpha Phi was 
resource person. 


and other 


members the 


concerned with the 
” 

Projects. 

was leader, 


and 


The following ideas were 
advanced: 

(1) Have Christmas Card and station- 
ery sales. 

(2) Have paperback book (Profit 
such sales usually much twenty- 
five per cent. 

(3) Sell pneumatic cushions football 

(4) Conduct white elephant auctions 
services well materials. Enlist the co- 
operation the faculty offering their 

(5) Sell stuffed animals. (The Chapter 
Florence State College stuffed large 
lion and held successful auction. 


(6) 


ponsor halloween spring carni- 


(7) Sponsor food sales such bake 
sales, sale candy, sale hot dogs 


dormitories, pizza parties, hotcake and 
fle suppers. 

(8) Operate concession stands foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball games. 

(9) Sponsor silver teas. 

(10) Have faculty skits talent shows. 

Group dealt with the topic, “Main- 
taining Contact with Alumni.” Alice Beall 
Beta Kappa served leader, Vic Dur- 
rance Alpha Phi recorder, and Dr. 


Craig Sipe Alpha Phi resource person. 


The following suggestions came from this 
group: 

(1) 
both 


them the various activities the chapter 


Send news-letter alumni mem- 


bers, active and inactive, informing 
and giving interesting news items concern- 
ing the alumni. 

(2) Urge seniors before graduation 
keep contact with college chapter. 


(3) 


alumni members the 


Arrange evening meetings that 
area can attend. 
(4) Plan occasional Saturday luncheons 
breakfasts regional Education Associa- 
tion Meeting rs 
(5) Organize 
(6) Invite 


ceremonies, 


for benefit alumni. 


Alumni groups. 
alumni members attend 
initiation social affairs honor- 
ing new members, and receptions for honor 
students campus 

(7) Make determined effort keep 
personnel file both active and inactive 
alumni members. 
the con- 
Tech 
Cafeteria with Joyce Knowles, Vice-Presi- 
dent Eta presiding. The address 
the luncheon was given Dr. Katherine 
ickery, xecutive Cou inselor Kappa 
Delta Fi. spoke 
theme “Th 
Delta Pi. 

The afternoon session was devoted 


discussion 


F ollowing the discussion period, 


ference luncheon was held the 


the significant 
Anniversary Kappa 


reports from the four 
and the conference summary which was 
given Miss Billie Sue, Connally, Na- 
tional Student Counselor. 
concluded the conference. 


groups 


social hour 


Approximately one hundred deleg 
Chapters 
sented included Beta Kappa (University 
Georgia), Eta Rho (Austin Peay State 
Alpha (Peabody College), 
Delta Omega (Murray State College), 
Beta Lamda (Alabama Colleg Epsilon 
Psi (Florence State and Eta 


Polytec Institute 


ates at- 


conference. repre- 


Tennesse 
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University Illinois, Urbana, 


April 29, 1961 


APRIL 29, 1961 regional confer- 
ence was held under the auspices 
Alpha Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. Chap- 
ters invited were: Alpha Epsilon, Western 
Illinois University; Alpha Eta, Southeast 
Missouri State College; Alpha Kappa, In- 
diana State Teachers College; Alpha Omi- 
cron, Franklin College; Beta Psi, Eastern 
Illinois University; Beta Upsilon, Wash- 
ington University; Gamma Lambda, Har- 
ris Teachers College; Gamma Nu, Butler 
University; Gamma Theta, Ball State 
Teachers College; Delta Chi, Southern 
Illinois University; Eta, Purdue Univer- 
sity; Mu, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; Tau, Kirksville State College. 

After régistration Gregory Hall the 
opening session began 9:30 A.M. with 
Richard Salzer, President Alpha 
Chapter, presiding. Dean Alonzo Grace 
the College Education, University 
linois welcomed the delegates. Announce- 
ments were made Professor Harlan 
Shores, Counselor Alpha Chapter. 

The discussion groups considered the 


following topics: (a) Membership Selec- 
tion and Induction, (b) Recognition and 
Encouragement Achievement, (c) Par- 
ticipation Chapter Activities. 

The luncheon was held the ballroom 
the Union presided over Miss 
Marie Anderson, Vice President Alpha 
Chapter. Dr. Raymond Ryder, Execu- 
tive Vice President Kappa Delta 
spoke “The Society, It’s History, and 
the Fiftieth Anniversary.” Dr. 
Williams represented the Executive Coun- 
cil Kappa Delta and was introduced 
the luncheon. 

the afternoon Professor Freeman 
Butts Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity gave the “William Chandler Bag- 
ley Memorial Address.” consisted two 
parts: tribute Bagley and the Uni- 
versity Illinois where was Dean 
the School Education when Kappa Delta 
was formed; and second insight into 
international education especially with ref- 
erence the project Teachers College, 
Columbia University Eastern Africa. 


Trenton State College Celebrates 
Society’s Fiftieth Anniversary 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY the 
founding Kappa Delta March 
1911 the University was 
celebrated dinner Friday evening, 
April 21, 1961, Trenton State College. 


This dinner also commemorated the thir- 
tieth anniversary Gamma Zeta Chapter 
here Trenton State College. 

The festivities began with reception 
Allen House Drawing Room prior the 
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Special guests included five Kappa 
Delta members from the first initiate 
group 1931, four former presidents 
Gamma Zeta Chapter, from 
various years. Guests taking part the 
program were follows: Dr. Edwin 
Martin, President Trenton State Col- 
lege; Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, Professor 
Education, Teachers College Columbia 
University; Dr. Roscoe West, Presi- 
dent Emeritus Trenton State College; 
and Dr. Gerald Read, Executive Second 
Vice-President, Kappa Delta Pi. 

Following the dinner hour Dr. Florence 
Stratemeyer, who installed the Gamma 
Zeta Chapter Trenton State College 
1931, spoke tribute Thomas Cooke 
McCracken, Executive President Kappa 
Delta Pi, 1924-1948. Dr. Stratemeyer 
elaborated two aspects Dr. McCrac- 
ken’s leadership. (1) translated values 
and ideals into action. (2) His action was 
based principle not merely expediency. 

Dr. Roscoe West, who served 
President Trenton State College for 
twenty-seven years, related some his 
recollections former programs Kappa 
Delta Pi. also commended Gamma 
Zeta Chapter for their activities which are 
open the entire college population, 

The main dinner speaker was Dr. Ger- 
ald Read, Executive Second Vice-President 
Kappa Delta Pi, whose topic was “In- 
ternational Leadership and Kappa Delta 
Pi.” Dr. Read spoke challengingly the 
unfinished business American education 
and the role Kappa Delta can play 
this. pointed out that education has 
been increasingly made over into instru- 
ment national policy for education has 
been dealt with terms national survi- 
val from the kindergarten through the col- 


lege level. Dr. Read also feels have de- 
veloped utilitarian conception gifted- 
ness and have lost sight other significant 
ends must remember 
there are huge varieties gifts. Dr. Read 
closed with the following main points con- 
cerning education and what means 
Kappa Delta Pi: (1) must have na- 
tional leaders, (2) must have interna- 
tional leadership, (3) must define 
giftedness very broadly, and (4) The spir- 
itual obligation man find talent 
every field, physical, creative, intellectual, 
The challenge the members 
Kappa Delta help finish the unfin- 
ished business education the Ameri- 
can school. 

The anniversary celebration culminated 
with the awarding the Kappa Delta 
Honor Key Trenton’s Gamma Zeta 
Counselor, Dr. Helen McCracken Car- 
penter. Dr. Carpenter has had many 
achievements both within her own subject 
field and with Kappa Delta Pi. She re- 
ceived her B.A. from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and her and Ed.D. from Co- 
lumbia; she has also completed further 
graduate work Ohio State. 1930, she 
was first initiated into the Alpha 
Chapter Kappa Delta Ohio Wes- 
leyan University where she 
elected president. Ten her thirty active 
years Kappa Delta were served 
Gamma Zeta’s sponsor. the author 
the text Gateway American History 
and Editor the for the 
National Council the Social Studies, Dr. 
Carpenter has received wide recognition 
her field. She also served past president 
the National Council. Gamma Zeta 
Chapter would like take this opportunity 
express their congratulations. 


Chapter Programs 


CHAPTER 


Trenton State College 


Trenton, New Jersey 


1960-1961 

Theme: “Contemporary Issues Edu- 
cation.” 

September 29, 
Problems German Educational Reform” 
Franz Gieierhaas, Former Minister 
Education Bavaria. 

October 19, new 
members. Education Africa” 
Karl Bigelow, Director the 
Afro-Anglo-American Program Co- 
operation the Interest Teacher Edu- 
cation 

October 26, Recep- 
tion. “The Value 
Bernard Reed, Director Admissions 
Trenton State College. 

December 
Church and Richard Horch- 
ler, Editor the Commonweal. 

Lynda Schaub, former ex- 
change student Dundee College 
cation. 

January 11, 1961—Sophomore Recep- 
tion. “The History Joseph 
Carroll. 

February 23, 
Southern Moderate Hodd- 
ing Carter, editor the Delta Democrat 

March 16, Rule and 
Its Impact Social and Political Develop- 
Elliot Skinner, Dept. An- 
thropology, New York University. 

April 13, Afri- 


can Immanuel Wal- 


lerstein, Dept. Sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

April 28, Anniversary 
Dinner Gamma Zeta Chapter, Dr, Ger- 
ald Read, Second Vice-President Kappa 
Delta Executive 

May Imperatives 
Federation Africa”—Dr, Richard 
Sklar, Dept. Politics, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

May 11, Organiza- 
tions and Nationalist Movements Af- 
Frank Ferrari, Foundation 
Youth and Student 

May 25, American Negro 
and Emergent Honorable 
Charles Diggs, Congressman from Michi- 


gan. 


CHAPTER 


Trenton State College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


1960-1961 


April 22, 1960—Spring Banquet. “Ed- 
genhorst. 

October 13, and Busi- 
ness Meeting. 

November 10, “His- 
tory of. Kappa Delta Joseph 
Henderson. 

December 15, Eu- 
Clara Cockerille. 

Discussion. 

February 1961—Business Meeting. 

March 10, 1961—Initiation New 
Members. 

April 21, 1961—Spring Banquet. 
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San Joaquin ALUMNI CHAPTER 


Fresno, California 
1960-1961 


Theme: “Education, Key World 
Understanding.” 

October 14, Trends 
Education”—James Solt, Fresno County 
Schools Department. 

Foreign Grewall, 
Fresno State College Student from India. 

January 20, 
Teacher Looks Education.” 

March 10, 1961—Presentation an- 
nual Francis Smith Scholarship Award. 

May 1961—Annual banquet, Gamma 
Psi Chapter, Fresno State College. 

June 16, 1961—Family picnic, Kearney 
Park, Fresno, 


Exchange 


ALUMNI CHAPTER 
Wichita, Kansas 
1960-1961 

September 30, 1960—Steak Dinner— 
“Conversations Price. 

November 1960-—KSTA Luncheon 
—St. Paul Church. 

December 1960—Luncheon and In- 
itiation New Members. “The Mouse 
and the Jarold Scheer; 
“Bells are Barbara Probst, 
Miss Mary Smith, and Mr. Don Pot- 

February 16, 1961—Guest 
with Gamma Rho Chapter—Coral Room 
Wichita University. 

April 22, 1961—Spring Luncheon— 
Initiation new members, Election and 
Installation Officers. 


meeting 


Fourth Fellowship International 
Education 


Kent Arizona State 

University, Tempe, Arizona, our 
fourth Fellow International Education, 
will use the UNESCO Education 
Action: Field Study the UNESCO 
Department Education for the subject 
his study. His manuscript expected 
the Editor momentarily and planned 
have his report print next fall. 

The following statement the con- 
tents the monograph envisaged 
the author: 

“The monograph will the Department 
Education, Unesco. written educator 


under the auspices the national honorary edu- 
cational society for the school people. Of, for and 


school people. 


account that too long for article and not 


lengthy book. For the purpose clarity 
and keep within the limitations mono- 
graph five principal activities the Unesco De- 
partment Education have been studied. They 
are Adult ion, Primary Education, the 
Education Clearing House, The Major Project 
the Mutual Appreciation Eastern and West- 
ern Cultural Values within the Division Special 
Services for the Advancement Education, ahd 


the educational services rendered the Educa- 
tional Institute Hamburg and the Youth Insti- 
tute Gauting cooperation with the Unesco 
Education Department. 

“The major service Unesco primary edu- 
cation the UNRAW-UNESCO schools for 
the Palestine Arab refugees. These schools for the 
Palestinian Arab refugees are spread throughout 
the Arab states Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and 
the Gaza Strip administered Egypt. One hun- 


sons and daugh- 


dred and ten thousand childr 
ters nearly million 


UNRWA-UNESCO primary s 


ian Arabs, attend 


each year.” 
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Kappa Delta 


International Education Monographs 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR SCHOOLS 
JOSEPH JUSTMAN 
First International Fellow, Kappa Delta 
1956-1957 
Order from: Kappa Delta Price $1.00 
238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 
FRANKLIN PARKER 
Second International Fellow, Kappa Delta 
1957-1958 
Order from: The Ohio State University Press Price $1.75 
164 West Nineteenth Avenue, Columbus 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL—THE 
ENGLISH APPROACH 
HARRY PASSOW 
Third International Fellow, Kappa Delta 
1958-1959 
Order from: The Ohio State University Press Price $1.75 
164 West Nineteenth Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio 


WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY, STALWART EDUCATOR 
KANDEL 
Order from: Bureau Publication Price $3.50 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


West 120 Street 
New York 27, New York 
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OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


TAXES 


prices quoted 
must added 
Federal Jew- 
dition, sales use 


Orders on official dicated: Alabama, 
The honor key not Kentucky, Lou- 
sued for distin- Missouri, 2%: Ne- 
special vote ico, 2%; North Caro- 
xecutive Coun- kota, Ohio, 3%: 
ci upon recommen- PLAIN GUARD Pennsylvania, 
tional Chapter, and South Carolina, 
pose, before any Also, Champaign City 
honor key may tax must 
added any jewelry 
released. going into the City 
Champaign, 
nois. 
Checks and money 
vary from time 
Burr, Patterson and make check the 
Auld Company, De- texes their own 
troit, Michigan. states determine 
the amount which 
PRICE LIST Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Button, 
Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 
may use the No. arm, 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 tached the following the 
7.50 given below addition the price the 
you select. 
Snake tie chain with ber, gold- 
Single Double Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, 
Letter *Black Neck Cord, with yellow 


‘ 


